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PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  upper  piedmont  counties  of  the  Southeastern  States  contain 
an  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  colonial  stock  that  for  decades  has 
received  little  migration  either  from  abroad  or  from  other  States. 
This  population  has  largely  ignored  the  opportunities  for  greater 
prosperity  to  be  found  in  the  growing  cities  and  more  productive 
agricultural  sections.  Where  cotton  can  be  grown  most  families  are 
engaged  in  its  production  on  small  acreages  and  continue  to  raise  it 
much  as  their  parents  did  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  incomes  so  earned 
are  small  and  uncertain.  Yields  have  been  generally  low,  and  very 
variable  since  the  boll  weevil  became  established. 

This  circular  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  tenure  status, 
financial  progress,  and  standards  of  living  of  a  group  of  white  farmers 
in  Gwinnett,  a  typical  cotton  county  centrally  located  in  a  belt  of 
counties  of  piedmont  Georgia  farmed  mainly  by  white.  (Fig.  1.) 
Most  of  the  farmers  studied  may  be  classed  with  the  small  white 
farmers  of  the  South,  a  group  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands, 
long  accustomed  to  a  comparatively  low  income  and  standard  of 
living.  The  general  facts  presented  are  more  particularly  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  in  the  upper  counties  of  the  cotton-growing 
piedmont. 

1  While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  publication  L.  D.  Howell  was  associated  with  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
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The  study  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  for  a  repre- 
sentative white-farmer  locality  of  the  piedmont,  how  the  farmers 
live,  what  their  sources  of  wealth  and  income  are  and  what  they  have 
been,  why  it  is  that  so  many  are  tenants  in  a  section  in  which  farms 
have  so  low  a  value,  what  effect  the  boom  and  the  subsequent  slump 
in  farm-land  values  had  on  them;  and  how  they  are  adjusting  them- 
selves to  boll-weevil  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  then  main  source 
of  income,  cotton,  is  relatively  low. 

More  than  300  white  farmers  of  Gwinnett  County  were  visited  on 
their  farms  during  midsummer  of  1925.  These  farmers  gave  the 
leading  facts  concerning  their  farming  careers  from  the  time  they 


Figure  1, 


-Location  of  Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 
on  Comparable  Basis 


and  51  Other  Counties 


Above  the  coastal  plain  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
where  the  cotton  crop  occupied  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  row-crop  acreage  in  1919,  are  52 
counties  in  which  the  white  population  was  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population  in 
1920.    Thirty-one  of  these  counties  lie  wholly  or  mainly  in  the  piedmont. 

began  working  for  themselves;  they  discussed  their  tenure  condition, 
gave  the  results  of  their  farming  operations  in  1924,  told  what  it  cost 
to  live  in  that  year,  described  their  families,  reported  their  wealth, 
and  how  they  had  obtained  it. 

The  tax  digests  for  1926  were  used  to  study  how  the  land  was 
owned  in  Gwinnett  and  in  some  neighboring  counties.  Land  records 
of  Gwinnett  County  for  a  series  of  years  preceding  and  including  1926 
were  examined  to  ascertain  the  trend  of  land  values.  The  census 
figure  for  ginnings  in  the  county  issued  annually  since  1900  were  used 
for  cotton  production.  Supplemental  information  for  the  county 
was  derived  from  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  AREA 

THE  COUNTY  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Gwinnett  County  lies  northeast  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Its  position 
relative  to  that  city  affords  it  exceptional  railroad  facilities.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  out  of 
Atlanta,  pass  some  miles  apart  through  the  length  of  the  county, 
which  is  also  served  by  a  short  branch  of  the  Seaboard.  There  are 
nine  railroad  stations  in  the  county,  the  nearest  19.1  miles  and  the 
most  remote  40.5  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  very  few  farms  are  as  much 
as  6  miles  from  a  station.  The  county  is  also  well  served  by  highways 
leading  into  Atlanta.  Practically  all  farms  are  situated  on  dirt  roads. 
Of  all  farms  in  the  county  in  1925,  76  per  cent  were  reported  to  be 
on  unimproved  dirt  roads.  The  first  concrete  road  was  under  con- 
struction in  1925  to  run  from  Lawrenceville  southwest  toward  Atlanta. 
The  farms  are  served  by  rural  delivery  of  mails,  but  only  a  few  farms 
are  connected  by  telephone. 

The  county  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  piedmont  section,  which 
crosses  the  State  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction.  This  general 
direction  is  taken  by  the  Chattahoochee  River,  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  Gwinnett  County.  A  few  miles  from  the  river  and 
paralleling  it  is  a  divide  which,  with  another  running  south  from  it, 
separates  the  county  into  three  watersheds  of  about  equal  size,  one 
of  these  leading  via  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
others  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  Over  half  of  the  area  of  the  county 
lies  1,000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level. 

The  sky  line  of  Gwinnett  County  is  generally  even,  the  surface 
rolling  gently  on  the  divides  with  steepening  slopes  toward  the 
stream  courses.  In  places  the  land  is  too  broken  for  cultivation, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  streams.  Terracing  is  essential 
on  most  of  the  slopes  in  cultivated  crops  to  prevent  serious  washing 
and  gullying;  but  the  narrow  flats  along  the  stream  courses  and  the 
wide  rolling  divides  do  not  require  much  terracing.  Practically  all 
the  land  has  slope  enough  to  be  well  drained. 

Much  land,  because  of  its  physical  texture,  can  be  worked  only 
within  a  narrow  range  of  moisture  conditions  and  requires  the  use  of 
rather  heavy  implements  for  the  proper  preparation  of  a  seed  bed. 
Easily  worked,  responsive,  sandy  loams  generally  occur  on  the  level 
to  gently  undulating  stream  divides,  and  along  the  rivers  are  limited 
areas  of  rich  sandy  loam  valley  lands  preferred  for  corn  because 
cotton  on  these  lowlands  runs  much  to  weed  and  matures  late. 

The  seven  incorporated  towns  of  Gwinnett  County  had  a  total 
population  of  6,964  persons  in  1920,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  county.  The  1920  census  reported  34  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Gwinnett  County  with  a  total  of  918  employees  in  1919. 
The  wages  of  these  employees  averaged  $798. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  gives  the  population  of  Gwinnett 
County  as  4,589  in  1820,  12,940  in  1860,  and  30,327  in  1920.  Its 
population  per  square  mile  was  26.4  in  1860,  and  68.9  in  1920. 

The  increase  of  population  in  incorporated  towns  has  been  more 
rapid  than  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  Atlanta  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Gwinnett  County  farmers  fully  realize 
the  potential  value  of  this  city  as  their  market.  In  1920  Atlanta  was 
credited  with  having  a  population  of  ovev  200,000,     This  compares 
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with  about  90,000  in  1900,  and  as  recently  as  1860  Atlanta  had  a 
population  of  only  9,554.  Table  1  shows  the  population  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  Atlanta,  beginning  with  1840,  and  in  Gwinnett 
County,  beginning  with  1820. 


Table  1. — Population  of  Gwinnett  County  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  census  years, 

1820-1920 

Population  of  Gwinnett  County- 

Year 

Total 

Per 

square 
mile  1 

Percentages  of 
total 

Largest  towns 

Popu- 
lation 
of 

Negro 

Incor- 
pora- 
ted 
places 

Law- 

rence- 
ville 

Bu- 

ford 

Nor- 

cross 

Du- 
luth 

Atlanta 

1820 

Number 
4,589 
13,  289 

10,  804 

11,  257 

12,  940 
12, 431 
19,  531 
19,  899 
25,  585 
28,824 
30,  327 

Number 

~~~27.T 

22.0 
22.9 
26.4 
25.3 
39.8 
40.5 
52.1 
58.7 
68.9 

Per  cent 
11.7 
17.6 
20.8 
20.5 
20.0 
17.3 
18.0 
15.1 
16.2 
15.4 
14.0 

Per  cent 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1830 

1840 

2,572 

1850 

1860 

9,554 
21  789 

1870 

1880__   

10.3 
-      11.4 
14.0 
18.5 
23.0 

463           396 

500 
713 

242 
319 

37, 409 

1890 

566 

853 

1,518 

2,059 

496 
1,352 
1,683 
2,500 

65,  533 

1900       

797  j        336 
968  |        469 
993  1 

89,  872 

1910 

19201 

154,  839 
200,  613 

From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
i  The  area  of  Gwinnett  County  from  1822  to  1915  was  491  squai 
square  miles  or  about  nine-tenths  its  former  area. 


miles  and  beginning  in  1915  it  was  440 


The  foreign-born  population  of  Gwinnett  County  has  been  but  about 
0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  at  eacn  census  since  1860.  In  1880 
the  foreign  born  numbered  15  in  a  population  of  19,531.  At  taat  time 
93.3  per  cent  of  the  population  was  Georgia  born,  4.4  per  cent  bad 
been  born  in  South  Carolina,  0.9  per  cent  in  North  Carolina,  0.4  per 
cent  in  Alabama,  0.4  per  cent  in  Virginia,  and  0.3  per  cent  in  Ten- 
nessee, all  the  other  States  contributing  only  0.3  per  cent. 

Gwinnett  County  has  always  been  one  in  whicft  the  white  popula- 
tion far  outnumbered  the  negro,  and  since  1840  the  white  population 
has  increased  relatively  faster  than  the  negro  population.  In  1820, 
when  the  first  census  was  taken  after  the  county  was  formed,  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  negro,  and  in  1840  about  21  per  cent 
was  negro.  There  were  2,582  colored  persons  in  the  county  in  1860 
and  4,233  in  1920.  In  1920,  when  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
county  were  colored,  only  11  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  colored. 
In  1925  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  colored.  The  number 
of  farms  operated  by  colored  persons  declined  from  504  in  1920  to  318 
in  1925. 

Gwinnett  was  never  a  plantation  county.  Most  of  the  822  farms 
of  the  county  in  1860  were  operated  by  whites  or  by  w^hite  farmers 
who  worked  with  a  small  group  of  slaves.  The  slave  population  of 
2,551  at  that  time  was  owned  by  368  of  the  white  population  of  10,358. 
Of  the  368  slave  owners  71  had  1  slave,  53  had  2,  40  had  3,  33  had  4, 
and  23  had  5  slaves.  Only  two-fifths  of  the  slave  owners  had  more 
than  5  slaves.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  slave  holders  had  10  or  more 
slaves,  but  they  had  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  Three  slave  owners 
had  from  50  to  69  slaves,  and  none  had  a  greater  number. 
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CHANGES  IN  UTILIZATION  OF  LAND 

Agriculture  has  been  the  chief  interest  of  the  people  of  Gwinnett 
County  from  the  time  of  its  settlement.  Before  land  could  be  farmed 
its  original  heavy  forest  cover  had  to  be  removed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  wood  was  burned  in  clearing  the  land.  The  1925  census  of 
agriculture  reported  32.5  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  to  be  in  woods. 
Most  farms  have  sufficient  wood  to  supply  all  reasonable  fuel  needs 
of  families  resident  thereon,  for  years  to  come.  Some  farmers  find 
considerable  seasonal  work  in  connection  with  lumbering. 

The  proportion  of  the  land  in  farms  reported  to  be  improved  or  in 
crops  increased  between  each  census  enumeration  between  1880  and 
1920  but  declined  somewhat  between  .1920  and  1925. 

The  agriculture  of  the  earlier  settlers  was  considerably  more  of  a 
self-sufficing  nature  than  it  is  to-day,  but  for  many  years  farm  economy 
has  centered  about  cotton  as  the  cash  crop.2  In  1909  and  1919  the 
cotton  acreage  exceeded  the  corn  acreage,  a  reversal  of  the  situation 
in  1899  and  in  previous  census  years.  In  1924  the  corn  again  ex- 
ceeded the  cotton  acreage.  The  1924  crop  of  cotton  occupied  only 
27,115  acres  whereas  the  1919  crop  occupied  57,457  acres.  The  1924 
corn  acreage  was  42,302  as  compared  with  45,757  acres  in  1919,  a 
contraction  of  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  53  per  cent  contraction 
in  the  cotton  acreage.  The  readjustment  in  the  cotton  acreage  was 
made  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  county  by  the  boll  weevil, 
markedly  lower  cotton  prices,  and  a  restriction  of  credit  for  cotton 
production. 

The  proportion  of  crop  land  in  cotton  increased  from  32.6  per  cent 
in  1879  to  50  per  cent  in  1919,  but  the  cotton  acreage  reported  for 
1924  was  only  33.6  per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  all  crops.  In  1924  for 
the  first  time  in  a  census  year,  corn  occupied  over  half  of  the  crop 
acreage.  The  relative  importance  of  wheat  and  oats  declined  with 
the  increase  in  the  cotton  acreage.  In  1879,  23.3  per  cent  of  the  crop 
acreage  was  in  wheat  or  oats,  but  in  1919  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
crops  were  wheat  or  oats.  The  census  of  1924  showed  a  slight  increase 
over  the  census  of  1919  in  the  proportion  of  these  crops.     (Table  2.) 

Table  2. — Utilization  of  land  for  farming  purposes,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  census 

years,  1879-1924 


Land 
area 

of 
county 

in 
farms 

Total  farm  land  in— 

Crop  land  in- 

Year 

Woods 

in, 

proved 
land 

Crops 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

1879 

Per  cent 
91.7 
87.5 
90.2 
90.9 
85.7 
81.7 

Per  cent 
53.4 

"~40.~4~ 

37.2 
32.5 

Per  cent 
34.8 
44.9 
52.0 
52.6 
55.4 
148.8 

Per  cent 
29.4 
32.1 
37.0 
39.1 
47.6 
35.1 

Per  cent 
32.6 
38.5 
39.0 
48.7 
50.0 
33.6 

Per  cent 
43.1 
40.1 
44.1 
38.5 
39.8 
52.4 

Per  cent 
13.2 
8.6 
9.7 
3.1 
2.7 
3.5 

Per  cent 
10.1 

1889 . 

10.2 

1899 

2.0 

1909 

3.0 

1919 

.4 

1924 

1.2 

'From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1  Crop  land  and  plowable  pasture. 


Relatively  little  grassland  is  cut  for  hay.     To  supplement  grass 
hay  some  small  grains  and  legumes  are  grown  for  hay  and  the  tops 


2  The  census  of  1839  gave  the  harvests  of  that  year  as  45,297  pounds  of  cotton,  47,011  bushels  of  wheat, 
53,599  bushels  of  oats,  764  bushels  of  rye,  317,761  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,799  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  2,821 
pounds  of  tobacco  the  livestock  enumerated  included  18,297  swine  and  4,525  sheep  from  which  last  5,798 
pounds  of  wool  were  sheared. 
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and  leaves  of  the  corn  are  pulled  and  bundled  to  feed  the  stock. 
Corn  is  grown  not  so  much  for  sale  as  to  feed  the  stock  and  to  pro- 
vide grain  to  be  ground  for  table  use.  Some  few  farmers  still  grow 
a  small  acreage  of  wheat  each  year,  saving  seed  and  having  the 
rest  ground  into  flour  for  home  consumption.  Local  millers  take  a 
toll  payment. 

The  wheat  acreage  of  the  county  was  reported  at  11,138  in  1879 
and  as  10,168  in  1899,  whereas  the  1909  census  reported  3,448  acres 
and  the  1919  but  3,072  acres.  The  yields  indicated  by  census 
figures  are  so  low  as  to  suggest  that  with  average  yields  and  acreages 
a  farmer  could  hardly  expect  to  make  a  profit  by  growing  grain  as 
a  cash  crop.  In  the  census  years  1919,  1909,  and  1879  wheat  aver- 
aged only  7  bushels  per  acre,  in  1924  only  6  bushels,  and  in  1899 
and  1889  only  5  bushels.  Corn  yields  averaged  9  bushels  per  acre 
in  1924,  and  14,  12,  11,  12,  and  13  in  1919,  1909,  1899,  1889,  and 
1879,  respectively. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms  of  Gwinnett  County 
would  permit  only  about  a  third  of  the  farms  to  have  two,  assuming 
that  each  of  the  others  had  one.  In  1869  and  before,  the  census 
reported  more  horses  than  mules  on  farms,  but  since  then  the  mules 
have  outnumbered  the  horses.  In  1924  the  number  of  horses  on 
farms  was  669  and  the  number  of  mules  4,422.  Few  farmers  use 
oxen  now  although  these  animals  once  did  much  more  of  the  work. 
As  late  as  1889  oxen  were  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  number  of  work 
animals.  Less  and  less  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  the  work 
animals  needed,  and  recent  censuses  show  very  few  colts. 

Most  farmers  have  one  cow  for  milk  for  family  use,  and  some  have 
two  or  more,  but  the  number  of  dairy  farmers  is  few.  In  1924  there 
were  4,501  dairy  cows  on  the  3,730  farms  so  that  only  about  a  fifth 
of  the  farms  could  have  had  2  cows,  assuming  that  the  others  had 
1  each.  Few  raise  pork  to  sell,  but  some  have  sows  and  sell  pigs 
to  farmers  who  like  to  raise  their  own  pork.  Practically  all  farmers 
keep  a  small  flock  of  poultry  and  from  it  derive  some  income  in 
cash  or  trade.  The  census  of  1879  was  the  last  one  reporting  over 
5,000  sheep  in  the  county.  In  1889  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats 
was  less  than  3,000,  in  1899  less  than  1,000,  in  1919  and  in  1924 
less  than  200.  The  area  in  cotton  per  farm  was  12.9  acres  in  1919 
and  7.3  acres  in  1924.  The  acreage  in  corn  per  farm  increased 
from  10.3  in  1919  to  11.3  hi  1924. 

CHANGES  IN  NUMBER,  SIZE,  AND  VALUE  OF  FARMS 

Each  census  taken  since  the  Civil  War,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  1925,  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  Gwinnett 
County.  In  1870  there  were  938;  in  1880,  2,498;  in  1890,  2,743;  in 
1900,  3,442;  in  1910,  4,410;  and  by  1920,  despite  a  change  in  1915 
which  reduced  the  size  of  the  county  to  about  nine-tenths  its  former 
area,  the  number  of  farms  was  4,460.  In  1925  the  number  of  farms 
reported  was  3,730.  A  considerable  acreage  from  farms  that  were 
eliminated  between  1920  and  1925  was  evidently  absorbed  into  the 
remaining  farms,  for  there  was  a  decrease  between  1920  and  1925  of 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  the  land  area  in  farms.  Many  of  the  farms 
that  dropped  out  had  consisted  of  fields  allotted  to  croppers  or 
renters  in  1919  but  enumerated  as  parts  of  farms  in  1924.  In  1925 
the  number  of  farms  20  to  49  acres  in  size  was  only  five-eighths 
what  it  had  been  m  1920. 
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With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  Gwinnett  County, 
came  significant  changes  in  the  size  of  farms.  It  takes  little  land 
to  make  a  cotton  farm,  and  as  more  farmers  entered  the  field  of 
cotton  production  land-owners  cleared  more  of  their  land  and  leased 
it  to  croppers  or  renters,  increasing  the  number  of  small  farms  at 
the  expense  of  the  larger  farms.  Farms  of  100  acres  and  over  com- 
prised 39  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  1880  but  only  12  per  cent  of  all 
farms  in  1920  and  17  per  cent  in  1925.  Farms  of  50  to  99  acres 
increased  from  22  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  1880  to  31  per  cent  in  1920, 
and  were  34  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  1925.  Farms  20  to  49  acres  in 
size  were  27  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  1880,  47  per  cent  in  1920,  35 
per  cent  in  1925. 

A  farm  of  average  size  in  Gwinnett  County  contained  278.5  acres 
in  1860;  each  succeeding  decennial  census  showed  a  decrease  until 
in  1920  the  average  size  was  54.1  acres,  or  less  than  a  fifth  of  what 
it  had  been  60  years  before. 

The  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  acre  as  reported  for  the  census 
increased  slowly  at  first,  but  in  1920  it  was  reported  as  $83.35,  whereas 
it  had  been  $24.84  in  1910  and  $8.98  in  1900.  In  1920  the  average 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings  per  farm  was  reported  as  $4,510. 
Later  experience  proved  that  in  1920  value  was  much  too  high  and 
that  it  was  better  policy  to  rent  than  to  buy  during  the  land  boom 
that  occured  about  that  time.  The  1925  census  average  for  land  and 
buildings  per  farm  was  $1,607,  or  $26.06  per  acre.     (Table  3.) 

Table  3. — Average  acreage  and  value  of  farm  property  per  farm  and  average  value 
per  acre  of  land  and  buildings,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  census  years,  1860—1925 


Average  acreage 
per  farm 

Average  value  per  farm  of— 

Percentage  of 
farm  values  in — 

Aver- 
age 

value 
per 
acre 

of  land 
and 

build- 
ings 

Year 

Total 

Im- 
proved 

Total 

Land 
and 

build- 
ings 

Imple- 
ments 

and 
machin- 
ery 

Live- 
stock 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings 

Imple- 
ments, 
machin- 
ery, and 
live- 
stock 

1860     . 

Acres 
278.5 

Acres 
78.8 

111.  9 
40.2 
45.0 
42.8 
34.8 
30.0 

130.1 

Dollars 

1,358 

987 

866 

778 

908 

1,887 

5,158 

1.869 

Dollars 

883 

635 

694 

634 

740 

1,608 

4,510 

1,607 

Dollars 
73 
64 
32 
18 
40 
69 
253 
70 

Dollars 
402 
288 
140 
126 
'  128 
210 
395 
192 

Per  cent 
65.0 
64.4 
80.2 
81.6 
81.4 
85.2 
87.4 
86-.  0 

Per  cent 
35.0 
35.6 
19.8 
18.4 
18.6 
14.8 
12.6 
14.0 

Dollars 
3.17 

1870 

262.1 
115.4 
100.2 
82.3 
64.8 
54.1 
61.7 

2.42 

1880 

6.02 

1890 

6.33 

1900 

8.98 

1910 

24.84 

1920.. 

83.35 

1925 

26.06 

From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Crop  land  plus  plowable  pasture. 

The  drop  in  land  values  accompanied  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  financial  position  of  farmers.  Most  of  those  who  rented  found 
themselves  in  no  more  favorable  position  to  consider  ownership 
than  they  were  during  the  boom.  Many  owners  who  bought  farms 
on  credit  at  the  1920  level  of  prices  had  lost  their  purchases  by  1925 
or  were  having  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  terms  of  their  mortgages. 

COTTON  CROPS  IN  RELATION  TO  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND 

In  Gwinnett  County  most  farmers  produce  a  large  part  of  the  food 
for  their  families  and  animals,  but  receipts  from  cotton  for  many 
years  have  been  the  chief  source  of  cash  income.     Contracts  with 
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tenants  are  mostly  on  a  share  basis,  and  whether  a  landowner  farms 
his  land  or  has  it  worked  by  tenants,  the  ease  with  which  he  meets 
his  real  estate  taxes,  payments  of  principal,  or  interest  on  mortgages 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop.  A  series  of  years  of 
either  low  or  high  cotton-crop  values  naturally  affects  the  market 
for  farm  land. 

Cotton  crops,  in  years  for  which  statistics  are  available,  totaled 
over  30,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each  in  1911,  1914,  and  1919  and 
did  not  fall  below  the  11,301-bale  yield  of  1889  until  several  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil  in  1919.  The  ginnings  of  1925 
were  under  8,000  bales,  and  those  of  1922  and  1923  were  under  7,000 
bales.  Cotton  prices  in  years  for  which  crop  production  or  ginning 
statistics  are  available  were  less  than  11  cents  per  pound  from  1879 
until  1909.  Then  for  several  years  prices  were  somewhat  higher  in 
most  years  but  were  very  irregular. 

The  Georgia  price  on  farms  December  1,  1916,  was  19.9  cents  per 
pound  of  lint  cotton.  In  the  following  year  the  price  of  cotton  was 
28.8  cents;  in  1918  it  was  27.5  cents;  and  in  1919  it  was  35.8  cents. 
These  were  years  before  the  boll  weevil  affected  production;  cotton 
yields  were  good;  and  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  rose  to  figures  it 
had  never  reached  before. 

Land  changed  hands  at  an  average  of  about  $24  an  acre  in  1915, 
when  the  lint  cotton  crop  was  worth  $1,381,000.  Further  increases 
occurred  in  sale  prices  of  land  and  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  until 
in  1919  land  sold  at  about  $57  an  acre  and  the  cotton  crop  was  worth 
$5,454,000.  This  was  the  peak  of  crop  values.  Lower  cotton  prices 
in  1920  and  1921  sent  the  value  of  the  lint-cotton  crop  down  to  a 
small  fraction  of  the  1919  crop  value  with  still  lower  values  in  follow- 
ing years.  So  severely  was  the  crop  of  1923  cut  by  the  boll  weevil 
and  adverse  growing  conditions  that  even  a  32-cent  price  for  lint 
failed  to  raise  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  country  to  much 
over  $1,000,000. 

Preceding  the  boom,  which  began  about  1915,  there  were  few  years 
when  the  cotton  crop. would  have  paid  for  35  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
farm  land  and  the  trend  of  land  values  was  only  very  gradually  up- 
ward, perhaps  fully  accounted  for  by  improvements  made. 

Production  of  cotton  under  the  weevil  conditions  seems  likely  to 
remain  somewhat  below  the  23,701-bale  average  ginned  from  1899  to 
1920.3 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  per  acre  in  Gwinnett 
County,  as  shown  by  the  1925  census,  was  little  over  a  dollar  per 
acre  more  than  the  average  for  the  1910  census.  The  average  price 
paid  for  farm  land  in  1925  was  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1914  and  1915  and  considerably  less  than  half  what  was  paid  in  1919, 
1920,  and  1921.  Even  at  that  price,  computation  shows  the  farm 
land  of  the  county  to  have  been  valued  at  about  seven  times  the  value 
of  the  cotton  crop  produced. 

In  1919,  during  the  peak  of  the  boom,  when  prices  paid  per  acre 
averaged  $57,  the  cotton  crop  ginned  in  the  county  had  a  value  equal 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  in  farms  in  the  county  at  that  $57 
average  value  per  acre.  Conditions  seemed  favorable  to  anyone  buy- 
ing land  paying  part  of  the  purchase  price  down  with  the  expectation 
of  quickly  paying  off  the  mortgage  with  sales  of  cotton  produced. 

3  Gwinnett  County  ginnings  were  18,914  bales  in  1927  and  20,768  bales  in  192& 
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However  the  cotton  crop  of  1920  sold  for  enough  to  buy  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  farm  land,  and  the  1921  crop  could  have  bought  only  8 
per  cent  of  the  farm  land.  Declines  occurred  in  prices  at  which 
farm  land  sold,  but  the  price  of  land  relative  to  the  total  value  of  its 
chief  product  remained  high,  since  the  1922  crop  was  worth  only  9 
per  cent  of  the  farm  land  at  1922  prices  and  only  11  per  cent  in  1923, 
when  lint  cotton  sold  at  32  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  the  1924 
crop  was  greater  than  that  of  any  cotton  crop  raised  during  the  three 
preceding  years.  Then  came  1925,  a  year  of  extreme  drought  and 
low  yields,  with  a  crop  that  would  have  paid  for  but  13  per  cent  of 
the  farm  land  of  the  county  at  current  prices  for  land,  although  by 
then  land  was  down  to  the  1914  level  of  about  $24  an  acre.     (Table  4.) 

Table  4. — Production,  'price,  and  total  value  of  ginned  cotton  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  farm  real  estate,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  in  stated  years 


Acreage 
in  farms 1 

Price  of 

land  per 

acre  2 

Price  of 

lint  cot- 
ton per 
pound  3 

Cotton 
ginned* 

Value  of  cotton  ginned 
expressed  in— 

Year 

Money 

Acreage  of  farm  land 

Totals 

Percent- 
age of 
county  6 

1849  

1,000 

acres 
283 
229 
219 
288 
275 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
286 
241 
241 
241 
241 
241 
241 
241 
241 
230 
230 
230 
230 

Dollars 

1.81 

4.61 

4.12 

5.52 

5.05 

8.00 

9.01 

8.39 

9.64 

9.31 

10.93 

13.04 

13.13 

16.41 

15.54 

17.27 

19.91 

21.45 

22.86 

22.82 

24.29 

23.94 

25.93 

31.82 

37.18 

56.53 

55. 10 

57.62 

37.27 

37.98 

27.29 

24.41 

22.18 

Cents 
10.7 
10.3 
18.9 
10.3 
8.5 
7.0 
9.2 
7.0 
7.6 
10.5 
9.0 
10.8 
9.6 
10.4 
8.8 
14.1 
14.2 
8.9 
12.4 
12.8 
6.9 
11.4 
19.9 
28.8 
27.5 
35.8 
15.3 
16.6 
23.7 
32.0 
22.4 
19.0 
11.1 

500-pound 

bales 

2,025 

1,957 

1,391 

11,810 

11,301 

15,  736 

18, 604 

22, 127 

20, 172 

16, 508 

27,523 

23,  564 
22, 113 
26, 418 

28,  415 
20,  562 
19,  639 
32,444 
19,  934 
28, 265 
31, 087 

24,  225 
17,  572 

22,  683 

29,  797 

30,  469 

23,  557 

13,  344 
6,868 
6,283 

11,  958 
7.666 

14,  083 

1,000 

dollars 

108 

101 

131 

608 

480 

551 

856 

774 

767 

867 

1,239 

1,272 

1,061 

1,374 

1,250 

1,450 

1,394 

1,444 

1,236 

1,809 

1,073 

1,381 

1,748 

3,266 

4,097 

5,454 

1.802 

1,108 

814 

1,  005 

1,339 

728 

782 

1,000 
acres 
60 
22 
32 

110 
95 
69 
95 
92 
80 
93 

113 
98 
81 
84 
80 
84 
70 
67 
54 
79 
44 
58 
67 

103 

no 

96 

33 
19 
22 
26 
49 
30 
35 

Per  cent 
21 

1859  

10 

1869 

15 

1879 

38 

1889  _         

35 

1899  

24 

1900  

34 

1901   

33 

1902  

28 

1903 

33 

1904                       

40 

1905   .       

34 

1906   

28 

1907   1 

29 

1908     

28 

1909 

29 

1910     

24 

1911   

23 

1912 

19 

1913 

28 

1914              

15 

1915     

24 

1916   

28 

1917 

43 

1918 

46 

1919     

40 

1920 

14 

1921 

8 

1922 

9 

1923 

11 

1924 

21 

1925  _. 

13 

1926 

15 

i  Prior  to  1915  the  county  contained  491  square  miles.  A  change  of  boundaries  made  in  1915  reduced  the 
county  to  its  present  size  of  440  square  miles  or  nine-tenths  its  former  area.  The  acreage  in  farms  in  non- 
census  years  has  been  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  nearest  year. 

3  The  price  given  is  the  weighted  average  price  paid  per  acre  in  sales  of  10  acres  or  more  in  which  the  full 
consideration  was  in  dollars  and  the  amount  recorded  in  the  land  records  of  the  county.  From  a  study  of 
the  land  records  of  Gwinnett  County,  made  by  E?  H.  Wiecking,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
cooperation  with  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

3  The  price  given  is  the  Georgia  Dec.  1  farm  price  in  years  beginning  with  1910;  the  South  Atlantic  Dec.  1 
farm  price  in  1938  and  1909;  the  Dec.  1  farm  price  for  the  United  States  in  other  years,  with  the  exception 
of  1870  and  preceding  years  when  the  price  given  is  0.6  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  average  United  States 
export  price  for  the  year. 

<  From  the  ginning  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  years  beginning  with  1899  and  reports  of  th9 
decennial  census  in  preceding  years,  assuming  ginnings  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  production  reported. 

5  Obtained  by  dividing  the  money  value  of  the  cotton  ginned  by  the  average  amount  paid  per  acre  for  farm 
land. 

6  Obtained  by  dividing  the  acreage  the  cotton  crop  would  have  bought  at  prevailing  prices  by  the  acreage 
in  farms. 

54349°— 29 2 
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The  situation  in  Gwinnett  County  was  similar  to  the  general  situa- 
tion in  Georgia  as  a  whole.  The  highest  per  acre  value  of  the  lint- 
cotton  crop  of  Georgia,  using  the  December  1  farm  price,  was  $56, 
reached  in  1919,  when  production  averaged  152  pounds  and  price 
averaged  35.8  cents  a  pound.  The  next  year  the  per  acre  value  of  the 
lint  was  under  $21.  Comparable  figures  were  $15  in  1921,  $24  in 
1922,  $26  in  1923,  $39  in  1924,  $30  in  1925,  $20  in  1926,  and  $30  in 
1927.  Since  1914,  when  lmt  yields  averaged  239  pounds  per  acre, 
production  per  acre  has  shown  a  general  decline  to  1923,  when  yields 
averaged  only  82  poimds  per  acre.  In  1924,  1925,  1926,  and  1927 
yields  ranged  between  154  and  180  pounds  per  acre.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  Georgia  farm  real  estate  per  acre  reached  a  peak  in 
1920,  when  it  was  217  per  cent  of  the  1912-1914  3-year  average. 
In  1924  it  was  123  per  cent  of  that  3-year  average;  in  1928  it  was  102 
per  cent.4 

LAND  OWNERSHIP  AND  THE  LANDLORD  CLASS 

Small  ownerships  are  the  rule  in  Gwinnett  County.  The  1926  tax 
digest  showed  that  only  13  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was  held  by  owners 
of  500  acres  or  over.  This  is  a  distinctly  different  situation  from  that 
in  Morgan  County,  which  is  a  typical  county  in  the  old  plantation 
belt  farmed  with  negro  labor  and  which  belt  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
belt  of  counties,  including  Gwinnett,  in  which  most  of  the  farm  work 
has  always  been  done  by  whites. 

In  Morgan  County  the  1926  tax  digest  shows  half  of  the  land  to 
have  been  held  by  the  owners  of  500  acres  or  over.  Between  Gwinnett 
and  Morgan  Counties  lies  Walton  County,  adjoining  Gwinnett  County 
on  the  southeast.  In  Walton  County  conditions  in  general  are 
similar  to  those  in  Gwinnett  County  where  it  adjoins  Gwinnett  and 
similar  to  those  in  Morgan  County  where  it  adjoins  Morgan.  The 
1926  tax  digest  for  Walton  County  taken  as  a  whole  shows  26  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  owners  with  500 
acres  or  over.     (Table  5.) 


Table    5. — Distribution   of  acreage   ownerships   by  size, 
Morgan  Counties,  Ga.,  1926 


Gwinnett,    Walton,    and 


• 

Acreage 
studied 

Percentage  of  acreage  held  by  owners  having— 

Owners  of  50 
to  249  acres 

County 

2  to  49 
acres 

50  to  99 
acres 

100  to 
249 
acres 

250  to 
499 
acres 

500  to 
999 
acres 

1,000 
acres 
and 
over 

Total 

Per 

100,000 
acres 

Acres 
270,  223 
202,  278 
221,  821 

Per  cent 
8 
4 
2 

Per  cent 

21 

14 

6 

Per  cent 
39 
35 
22 

Per  cent 
19 
21 
20 

Per  cent 

7 
14 
19 

per  cent 
6 

12 
31 

Number 

1,565 

854 

519 

Number 
579 

Walton 

422 

234 

From  the  1920  tax  digests  of  the  several  counties. 


Farming  of  the  plantation  type  in  the  Georgia  piedmont  may  be 
said  to  vary  in  mportance  directly  with  the  relative  proportion  of 
tenant  farmers  who  are  colored,  as  reported  by  the  census.     It  has 


<  WlECKING,   E.   H. 

illus.     1928. 
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been  unusual  for  a  landlord  to  have  as  many  as  20  tenants  in  any 
part  of  the  piedmont.  A  study  of  the  situation  in  1920  indicated 
that  the  percentage  of  tenants  who  had  landlords  with  five  or  more 
tenants  was  23  per  cent  in  Barrow  and  28  in  Jackson,  two  counties 
that  are  in  general  somewhat  similar  to  Gwinnett  County.  In  four 
counties  with  much  higher  percentages  of  negro  tenants  the  study 
showed  43  per  cent  of  the  tenant  farmers  to  have  had  landlords  with 
five  or  more  tenants.5 

Eeplies  of  a  representative  group  of  farm  landlords  to  questions 
pertaining  to  occupation,  experience,  and  age  all  testify  to  the  fact 
that  farm  landlords  of  the  piedmont  have  generally  obtained  their 
position  through  careers  spent  as  farmers.  About  seven-tenths  of 
them  are  farmers  or  retired  farmers,  and  most  of  the  others  have 
farmed  at  some  time  during  their  careers.  They  acquired  most  of 
their  land  by  purchase,  using  money  saved  from  earnings  as  farmers. 
Those  who  inherited  all  of  their  land  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
number  of  farm  landlords. 

Relatively  few  farms  in  the  Georgia  piedmont  are  owned  by 
absentees.6  Of  course  in  the  case  of  all  owner-operated  farms  the 
owners  are  residents.  Of  190  Gwinnett  County  tenant  farms,  the 
owner  was  reported  resident  on  the  farm  in  36  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
in  the  county  in  94  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Landlords  of  renters 
were  resident  on  the  same  farm  in  24  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Land- 
lords of  croppers  were  resident  on  the  same  farm  in  54  per  cent  of  the 
cases. 

Although  low  as  compared  with  many  northern  counties,  the  propor- 
tion of  Gwinnett  County  tenant  farmers  related  to  their  landlords 
is  typical  for  southern  counties  with  such  a  small  negro  tenant 
population.7  Of  2,018  white  tenants  farming  in  Gwinnett  County 
in  1925,  23  per  cent  were  related  to  the  person  from  whom  they 
rented.  Of  the  white  croppers,  19  per  cent  were  related  to  their 
landlords — 12  per  cent  of  the  white  cash  tenants  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  other  white  tenants.  Of  the  380  tenants  studied  in  connection 
with  the  midsummer  survey  of  1925,  40  were  sons,  12  were  sons-in-law, 
and  10  were  related  more  distantly.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  croppers 
were  related  to  their  employers,  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  of  the 
renters. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SYSTEMS  OF  TENURE  AND  CHANGES  THEREIN 

It  is  customary  to  rent  land  on  shares  in  Gwinnett  County  rather 
than  for  a  fixed  rent  payable  in  cash  or  cotton.  In  1920  only  a  tenth 
of  its  tenant  farmers  were  not  operating  on  a  share  basis. 

In  working  on  shares  landlord  and  tenant  share  the  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  ginning  costs  in  proportion  as  they  share  the  crop.  If  the  share 
tenant  owns  the  work  animals  and  implements  with  which  he  farms, 
he  customarily  pays  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  fertilizer  and  seed 

5  The  four  counties  are  Oconee.  Clarke,  Morgan,  and  Taliferro,  counties  in  which,  in  1920,  50,  73,  74,  and 
81  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  farm  tenants  were  colored.  Comparable  percentages  were  18  in  Gwinnett, 
22  in  Barrow,  and  34  in  Jackson. 

6  Of  9,902  rented  farms  in  Barrow,  Clarke,  Jackson,  Morgan,  Oconee,  and  Taliferro  Counties,  81  per  cent 
in  1920  were  owned  by  landlords  resident  in  the  same  county  as  the  farm,  96  per  cent  were  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  the  same  county  or  bordering  counties,  and  99  per  cent  were  owned  by  residents  of  Georgia.  Of 
1,419  tenant  farmers,  63  per  cent  farmed  within  3  miles  of  the  residence  of  their  landlords. 

7  In  Barrow,  Clarke,  Jackson,  Morgan,  Oconee,  and  Taliferro  (counties  with  higher  percentages  of 
negro  tenants  than  Gwinnett),  13  per  cent  of  1,483  farm  tenants  were  reported  by  the  331  owners  to  be 
related  to  them.     Over  three-fourths  of  the  related  tenants  were  sons  or  sons-in-law  of  the  farm  owners. 
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used  for  cotton,  two-thirds  that  used  for  corn,  and  retains  all  but  a 
third  of  the  grain  and  a  fourth  of  the  cotton. 

Tenants  who  have  no  work  animals  or  implements  farm  as  croppers. 
That  is  to  say,  they  do  the  work  on  the  crop,  using  work  animals 
furnished  by  the  employer  and  fed  out  of  the  employer's  feed,  getting 
for  their  own  work  half  of  the  crops  produced  minus  half  the  cost  of 
seed,  fertilizer,  ginning,  bagging,  and  ties. 

The  number  of  tenant  farmers  of  cropper  status  was  obtained  for 
the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  1920  census.  In  Gwinnett 
County  at  that  time  approximately  three-tenths  of  the  tenants  of 
known  status,  or  a  third  of  the  tenants  on  shares,  were  croppers,  and 
these  croppers  were  a  fifth  of  all  farmers.  By  1925  the  actual  num- 
ber of  croppers  had  so  increased  and  the  actual  number  of  other 
farmers  had  so  decreased  that  tenants  of  cropper  status  in  1925  were 
41  per  cent  of  all  tenants,  44  per  cent  of  all  tenants  paying  part  of 
the  crop  as  rent,  or  26  per  cent  of  all  farmers. 

Tenants  paying  a  fixed  amoimt  of  cotton  as  rent  were  classed  as 
standing  rent  tenants  by  the  census  of  1920.  Only  5.5  per  cent  of 
the  tenants  of  known  status  in  Gwinnett  County  paid  standing  rent 
in  1920.  Standing  rent  fell  into  disfavor  throughout  the  Piedmont 
after  1920.  On  the  other  hand,  cash  renting  increased,  so  that  6.8 
per  cent  of  all  tenants  paid  cash  rent  in  1925,  whereas  4.5  per  cent 
had  done  so  in  1920. 

A  strong  preference  for  working  on  shares  exists  among  tenants 
who  have  their  own  stock  and  tools.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the  Gwin- 
nett tenants  of  this  class  paid  cash- rent  for  the  use  of  farms  in  1925. 
In  Gwinnett  County  the  shares  customarily  paid  by  tenants  of  this 
class  have  been  a  third  of  the  grain  and  a  fourth  of  the  cotton. 

From  1890  to  1920  each  census  has  shown  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  census  in  the  percentage  of  tenants  among  the  farmers  of 
Gwinnett  County,  including  croppers  as  tenants.  In  1880,  when 
tenure  statistics  were  first  obtained,  42.1  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
were  tenants:  in  1920,  64.2  per  cent.  The  decrease  to  63.5  per  cent 
of  tenancy  in  1925  is  more  the  result  of  a  general  movement  away 
from  farms,  a  movement  which  tenants  have  been  able  to  make 
more  readily  than  to  any  general  change  for  the  better  in  the  status 
of  the  farmers  who  remained. 

The  period  between  1920  and  1925  was  a  discouraging  one  to  most 
farmers  of  Gwinnett  County,  and  tenants  and  owners  alike  saw  their 
assets  melt  away  and  then  debts  mount.  Many  turned  to  other  oc- 
cupations and  localities  to  get  a  living  for  their  families.  Between 
1920  and  1925  the  number  of  farms  in  operation  decreased  by  730  to 
3,730  in  1925.  Many  owners  lost  title  to  then  farms,  contributing 
to  a  decline  of  237  in  the  number  of  owner-operated  farms  to  1,354 
in  1925.  Tenants,  having  no  equities  in  real  estate  to  protect,  were 
freer  to  quit  farming,  and  the  outlook  did  not  encourage  many  young 
men  to  take  their  places.  The  number  of  tenant  farmers  declined 
494,  to  2,370  in  1925.  Some  tenants  who  owned  their  work  stock  in 
1920  were  farming  as  croppers  in  1925,  and  beginners  as  croppers 
did  not  work  out  of  the  cropper  class  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
have  under  more  nearly  normal  conditions.  The  result  is  shown  in 
the  decline  of  597  in  the  number  of  tenants  farming  with  their  own 
work  stock  to  1?400  in  1925.     In  view  of  these  changes  the  increase 
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of  103  in  the  number  of  croppers,  to  970  in  1925,  does  not  indicate 
any  change  for  the  better. 

Tenants  of  Gwinnett  County  operate  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  smaller  farms  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  larger  farms.  In  1890,  when  tenants  operated  53.5  per  cent 
of  all  farms  in  the  county,  they  had  85.1  per  cent  of  the  farms  of 
20  to  49  acres,  but  only  27.6  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  100  acres  and 
over. 

Because  most  tenants  operate  small  farms,  the  percentages  of 
farm  acreage  they  operate  and  real  estate  values  of  the  farms  they 
operate  are  less  than  the  percentage  of  farms  they  operate. 
(Table  6.) 

Table  6. — Percentage  of  farm  property  operated  by  tenants;  percentage  of  tenant 
farmers  by  color  and  percentage  of  tenants  operating  on  shares,  Gwinnett  County, 
Ga.f  census  years  1880-1925 


Percentage  of  property  operated  by  tenants 

Percentage  of  tenants 

Year 

Farms 

Farm  acreage 

Among— 

Of 
known 

status 
operat- 
ing on 
shares 

All 

Under 

20 
acres 

20  to  40 
acres 

50  to  99 
acres 

100 
acres 
and 
over 

Total 

Im- 
proved 

Farm 
real 

estate 
value 

White 
farmers 

Colored 
farmers 

1880   

Per 
cent 
42.1 
53.5 
56.3 
62.8 
64.2 
63.5 

Per 
cent 
85.7 
91.6 

Per 
cent 
78.1 
85.1 

Per 
cent 
23.4 
39.6 

Per 
cent 
15.2 

27.6 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 
94.5 

1890-   

94.6 

1900-   ... 

53.0 
59.9 
61.1 
61.9 

84.8 
85.4 
88.9 
81.1 

87  3 

1910 

47.3 
54.4 
54.1 

56.2 

61.1 

162.2 

47.2 
54.9 
52.4 

82.1 

1920- . 

90  0 

1925 

2  93.  2 

From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

i  Based  on  figures  for  crop  land  harvested  in  1924. 


!  Percentage  who  did  not  pay  cash  rent. 


FARM  AND  TENURE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

TENURE  AND  LABOR 

In  Gwinnett  County,  in  common  with  a  general  practice  where 
cotton  farming  is  done  in  the  Southeastern  States,  little  dependence 
is  placed  on  labor  hired  for  money  wages.  Farming  is  so  organized 
that  the  work  is  done  by  family  groups,  and  in  Gwinnett  County  most 
of  these  family  groups  work  independently.  Families  with  more 
land  than  they  can  work  bargain  with  families  who  have  no  land  but 
who  are  willing  to  work  as  tenants.  The  number  of  tenants  a  large 
landowner  has  will  depend  on  how  much  land  and  capital  he  has,  as 
well  as  on  the  supply  of  tenant  families.  One  farmer  among  those 
interviewed  had  12  tenant  family  groups  on  his  land,  and  2  others 
had  8  each. 

A  fourth  of  306  farmers  interviewed  at  random  were  found  to  have 
one  or  more  tenants.  Naturally,  most  of  the  fourth  owned  the  land 
they  farmed.  A  group  of  48  owner  farmers  had  no  tenants,  but  60 
others  who  had  tenants  had  a  total  of  143  tenant  family  groups. 
Of  198  tenants,  15  had  tenants,  21  in  all,  working  for  them. 

In  Gwinnett  County  most  farm  landlords  are  farmers  who,  having 
more  land  than  they  themselves  can  farm,  practice  a  sort  of  division 
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of  labor.  Their  tenants  are  primarily  interested  in  the  production 
of  cotton  on  shares;  the  landlord  himself  tries  to  get  as  much  income 
as  possible  from  the  land  not  having  tenants  on  it  by  pasturing,  by 
lumbering,  by  growing  grain  and  forage  to  reduce  the  feed  bill,  using 
only  his  remaining  energy  to  grow  cotton. 

The  cropper  plan  of  employing  labor  is  widely  used ;  the  wage  plan 
is  little  used.  Much  of  the  labor  available  for  employment  on  farms 
is  afforded  by  young  married  men  of  the  section  who  have  insufficient 
capital  of  their  own  even  to  stock  and  equip  a  small  farm,  let  alone 
buying  the  farm  itself.  The  employed  cropper  commonly  borrows  on 
the  security  of  his  half  interest  in  the  crop  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting his  family  while  engaged  in  raising  the  crop.  As  such  ad- 
vances are  made  through  the  employing  landowner  the  latter  is 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  nature  of  the  employment  is  such  as  to 
result  in  a  salable  commodity  of  a  value  sufficient  so  that  half  of  it 
will  at  least  repay  the  advances  made. 

Sometimes  a  renter  is  found  who  has  accumulated  enough  property 
in  mules,  implements,  and  the  like  to  farm  more  land  than  he  and  his 
own  family  can  tend  and  who,  to  use  his  capital  fully,  is  renting  the 
use  of  a  larger  farm  than  he  and  iris  family  can  tend,  having  a  part 
of  it  farmed  with  cropper  labor.  -  Paying  share  rent  and  using 
cropper  labor,  the  renter  gets  a  fourth  of  the  cotton  and  a  sixth  of  the 
grain  and  roughage.  For  this  fourth  or  sixth  the  renter  here  super- 
vises his  cropper,  risks  advances  to  him,  furnishes  necessary  farming 
equipment,  seed,  work  animals,  and  feed  for  the  work  animals.  Of 
the  fertilizer,  he  has  to  furnish  a  fourth  of  that  used  for  cotton  and  a 
sixth  of  that  used  for  corn.  The  landlord  gets  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop  and  a  third  of  the  entire  grain  crop,  and  pays  the  real 
estate  taxes  and  improvement  costs.  If  it  is  cotton  he  pays  a  fourth 
of  the  fertilizer  and  ginning  expenses;  if  it  is  grain  he  pays  a  third  of 
the  cost  of  fertilizer.  The  cropper  furnishes  the  human  labor  and 
gets  half  of  the  cotton  and  corn,  minus  half  of  the  fertilizer  and 
ginning  costs. 

Records  usable  in  all  tabulations  were  secured  from  288  of  the 
farmers  who  had  farmed  in  Gwinnett  County  in  both  1924  and  1925.8 
Although  94  of  the  288  farmers  were  owners  of  land  which  they 
farmed,  6  of  the  94  rented  additional  land  from  other  landowners. 
Of  the  tenants,  72  farmed  as  croppers  in  1924,  and  the  other  122  had 
their  own  work  stock  and  equipment  and  farmed  as  renters.  Only 
14  of  the  66  who  had  1  or  more  tenants  working  for  them  were  tenants 
themselves ;  2  of  the  14  were  croppers  who  had  an  equity  in  land  which 
they  rented  to  others. 

Of  122  renters  interviewed,  4  were  furnished  the  land  rent  free  by 
relatives,  9  paid  cash  rent,  and  the  others  paid  share  rent  exclusively. 
A  few  of  the  cash  renters  secured  land  from  more  than  one  landowner 
and  paid  one  of  the  landowners  share  rent.  No  cases  were  en- 
countered in  which  the  renter  agreed  to  pay  and  the  landlord  agreed 
to  accept  a  definite  quantity  of  cotton  as  rent,  although  a  few  farmers 
had  had  experience  with  such  a  system  of  rental  at  some  time  in  their 
career  as  renters. 

8  A  total  of  18  schedules  obtained  from  persons  farming  both  in  1924  and  1925  had  to  be  discarded  for  most 
purposes  because  of  incompleteness.  The  discarded  schedules  include  11  for  persons  with  one  or  more 
tenants.    Interviews  were  also  secured  with  18  persons  farming  in  1925  but  not  in  1924. 
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Although  a  larger  proportion  of  the  members  of  families  of  owner 
operators  were  old  enough  to  help  with  farm  work,  the  owner  opera- 
tors spent  more  for  hired  labor  than  did  croppers  and  renters.  An 
average  of  $57  was  spent  for  farm  labor  by  the  52  owner  farmers 
who  had  one  or  more  tenants  on  their  land.  The  other  236  farmers 
spent  an  average  of  but  $8  for  labor.  Only  29  per  cent  of  the  288 
farmers  spent  anything  for  labor;  43  per  cent  themselves  did  some 
work  for  wages.  The  average  receipts  of  the  288  farmers  from  the 
work  done  outside  was  $38.  Croppers  received  an  average  of  $36  for 
work  outside  their  own  farm  and  spent  an  average  of  $4  to  hire  work 
done.  Two-thirds  of  the  croppers  did  some  outside  work  for  wages, 
but  less  than  a  fifth  hired  any  help.  Renters  received  an  average  of 
$23  from  outside  work  and  spent  $7  to  hire  work  done.  Owner 
farmers  who  had  no  tenants  received  an  average  of  $71  for  services 
outside  and  spent  only  $18  for  hired  help. 

These  figures  indicate  how  independent  these  Georgia  farmers  were 
of  wage  labor,  and  they  indicate  how  little  employment  they  afforded 
labor  seeking  a  living  by  working  for  wages.  They  were  the  com- 
petitors of  laborers  rather  than  employers,  and  the  labor  they  hired 
was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  families  of  near-by  farmers.  Cotton 
acreages  were  generally  so  small  and  yields  so  low  that  even  at  pick- 
ing time  most  families  could  easily  do  the  work.  The  income  from 
outside  work  would  have  been  much  greater  if  more  local  wagework 
could  have  been  secured. 

CROPS 

Acreage  in  the  farm  is  only  a  fair  index  of  size  of  business  among 
piedmont  farmers.  Acreage  in  crops  grown  by  the  operator  and  his 
family  is  a  better  index  of  the  relative  activity  of  the  farm  family, 
but  it  is  not  the  best  measure  of  the  income  position  of  the  families 
of  those  farmers  who  have  croppers  or  renters  on  their  land.  These 
owner  families  may  derive  additional  income  from  land  worked  by 
their  tenants  or  they  may  get  back  less  than  costs.  The  outstanding 
fact  about  all  tenure  groups  studied  is  the  smallness  of  their  crop 
acreages.  Naturally  owner  farmers  who  had  tenants  had  the  largest 
farms,  theirs  averaging  143  acres,  of  which  48  acres  were  reported  to 
be  in  crops.  However,  as  25  of  these  48  crop  acres  were  tended  by 
croppers  this  group  of  owners  themselves  tended  an  average  of  only 
22.9  acres  in  crops,  a  smaller  average  than  that  worked  by  any  of  the 
other  tenure  groups. 

Landowners  usually  confined  then  croppers  to  a  part  of  their 
cultivated  acreage,  withholding  the  remainder  of  their  acreage,  each 
cropper  being  allotted  only  as  much  land  as  he  and  his  family  could 
tend.  Some  renters  were  similarly  restricted,  but  they,  more  often 
than  the  croppers,  had  the  use  of  the  whole  of  a  given  property.  Of 
cropper-operated  tracts  82  per  cent,  and  of  renter-operated  tracts  62 
per  cent  were  under  50  acres.  Three-fifths  of  the  owners  without 
tenants  were  on  farms  of  50  to  99  acres,  which  goes  far  toward  explain- 
ing why  the}r  did  not  have  tenants.  On  the  other  hand,  56  per  cent 
of  the  owners  who  had  tenants  were  on  farms  of  100  acres  or  more. 

The  crops  grown  by  the  288  farmers,  other  than  crops  grown  for 
them  by  their  own  tenants,  totaled  7,174  acres.  These  farmers  had 
about  the  same  proportion  of  their  crop  land  in  cotton,  in  corn,  and 
in  small  grains  as  the  farmers  of  the  county  as  a  whole  had  in  1924. 
Cotton,  grown  by  273  of  the  288  farmers,  occupied  32  per  cent  of  the 
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crop  acreage,  and  corn,  grown  by  279  farmers,  occupied  53  per  cent 
of  the  crop  acreage.  Small  grains  occupied  6  per  cent  of  the  crop 
acreage,  wheat  being  reported  by  87  and  oats  by  37  farmers.  Hay 
and  legumes  other  than  peanuts,  grown  by  116  of  the  farmers,  occupied 
5  per  cent  of  the  crop  land.  Potatoes  or  sweet  potatoes  were  raised 
by  177  farmers;  126  had  a  patch  of  sirup  cane;  and  83  had  a  peanut 
patch.  Seven  farmers  grew  tobacco,  but  only  one  grew  it  commer- 
cially, and  he  had  only  2  acres. 

Corn  was  the  most  important  crop  in  acreage  for  each  tenure  group. 
The  288  farmers  averaged  about  13  acres  of  corn,  8  in  cotton,  and  3 
in  small  grains,  hay,  and  legumes. 

The  croppers  were  employed  by  landowners  who  were  primarily 
interested  in  their  output  as  cotton  growers.  The  labor  force  of  a 
cropper  family  determined  its  cotton  acreage,  and  that  largely  de- 
termined its  income  and  the  advances  obtainable  for  living  expenses 
on  the  security  of  its  interest  in  the  crop.  Terms  of  tenure  made  with 
croppers  put  the  problem  of  providing  feed  for  the  work  animals  on 
the  employer.  Croppers  get  half  of  the  feed  crops  they  grow  and 
do  not  have  to  feed  the  work  animals  from  this  half,  but  only  their 
cows,  hogs,  and  hens.  Croppers  had  the  largest  acreage  in  cotton 
and  the  smallest  acreage  in  feed  crops,  on  the  average. 

Renters,  unlike  the  croppers,  had  to  feed  the  work  stock  out  of  their 
share  of  the  feed  crops  grown  or  else  buy  feed  at  their  own  expense. 
As  they  had  more  incentive  to  grow  feed,  and  as  their  employment 
was  less  a  matter  of  their  willingness  to  tend  a  given  acreage  of  cotton, 
they  had  an  average  of  only  8  acres  in  cotton,  but  they  had  the  largest 
corn  acreage  of  any  tenure  group,  14.6  acres.  Owners  with  tenants 
farmed  the  largest  acreage  in  small  grain,  an  average  of  2}i  acres, 
significant  of  the  unimportance  of  small-grain  farming  hi  the  section. 
(Table  7.) 

Table  7. — Distribution  of  crop  acreage:   Comparison  of  average  acreage  per  farm 
in  specified  crops,  by  tenure  of  288  farmers,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 

ACREAGE 


Tenure  of  farmer 

Farmers 
studied 

Distribution  of  average  acreage  in  crops 

Total  i 

Cotton 

Corn 

Small 
grains 

Hay  and 
legumes 

Garden 
and  truck 

Owner: 

With  tenant                    .  _.- 

Number 
52 
42 

122 
72 

Acres 
22.9 
26.4 

26.0 
.23.6 

Acres 
6.6 
7.3 

8.0 
9.6 

Acres 
10.9 
13.6 

14.6 
12.0 

Acres 
2.5 

Acres 
1.8 

Acres 
1. 1 

2.0              2.4 

1.4               1.0 
.  7  j         '     .  5 

1. 1 

Tenant: 

Renter 

1.0 

.8 

Total  or  average 

288 

24.9 

S.  1 

13.1 

1.5  |            1.2 

1.0 

PERCENTAGE 


Owner: 

Per  cent 
100 
100 

100 
100 

Per  cent 
29 
28 

31 
41 

Per  cent 
47 
51 

56 
51 

Per  cent 
11 

8 

5 
3 

Per  cent 
8 
9 

4 
2 

Per  cent 
5 

4 

Tenant: 

4 

Cropper 

3 

Average 

100 

32 

53 

6 

5 

4 

1  These  figures  do  not  include  the  acreages  tended  by  tenants  for  the  farmer.  Owner  farmers  with 
tenants  had  an  average  of  25  acres  of  crops  tended  by  croppers,  11  of  which  were  in  cotton.  Renters  had 
an  average  of  about  an  acre  tended  for  them  by  croppers,  half  of  which  was  in  cotton.  These  groups  of 
farmers  also  had  some  crops  tended  by  renters. 
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The  cotton  acreage  planted  in  1924  was  small  because  of  the  serious 
weevil  damage  in  the  preceding  years  and  because  unusually  cold, 
wet  weather  in  April  and  May  interfered  with  planting.  The  crop 
was  favored  by  the  abundance  of  spring  moisture,  and  the  relatively 
dry  summer  helped  greatly  in  checking  the  boll  weevil.  Dry  weather 
at  picking  time  helped  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

All  72  croppers  and  practically  all  of  the  renters  grew  cotton. 
Owner  farmers  who  had  tenants  usually  had  an  interest  in  the  cotton 
crop  even  if,  as  with  17  per  cent  of  such  owners  studied,  they  tended 
no  cotton  acreage  with  their  own  hands.  Almost  all  farmers  grew 
corn  and  had  a  garden,  but  only  a  minority  grew  any  wheat. 
(Table  8.) 

Table  8. — Kinds   of  crops:  Percentage   comparison   of  288  farmers,   by  tenuret 
growing  specified  crops,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


All 
farmers 

Percentage  of  farmers  growing — 

Tenure  of  farmer 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay  or 

legumes 

Home 
garden 

Owner: 

Number 
52 
42 

122 
72 

Per  cent 
83 
90 

98 
100 

Per  cent 
87 
100 

99 
99 

Per  cent 
48 
36 

28 

18 

Per  cent 
40 
64 

41 
25 

Per  cent 
98 

ioa 

Tenant: 

9& 

Cropper 

99 

288 

94                97  1              30 

40 

9a 

Only  2  croppers  had  as  little  as  4  acres  in  cotton,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  72  croppers  had  10  or  more  acres  in  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand  only  a  fourth  of  the  owner  farmers  grew  10  or  more  acres  of 
cotton,  and  nearly  a  third  grew  no  cotton  or  not  over  4  acres  of  the 
crop.     (Table  9.) 

Table  9. — Cotton:  Relative  distribution  of  farmers,  by  tenure  and  by  acreage  in 
cotton,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


[Acreages  tended  by  the  farmer  with  the  help  of  his  family  and  hired  labor,  if  any] 

All 
farmers 

Percent- 
age of 
farmers 
growing 

no 
cotton 

Percentage  of  farmers  growing- 
cotton  on— 

Tenure  of  farmer 

lto4 
acres 

5  to  9 
acres 

10  or 
more 
acres 

Owner: 

With  tenant ___  . 

Number 

52 
42 

122 
72 

Per  cent 

17 
9 

2 
0 

Per  cent 

19 
17 

16 

Per  cent 

39 

48 

at 

Per  cent 
25 

Without  tenant         _             

26 

Tenant: 

Renter 

28 

Cropper ..           . 

3                50 

47 

Total  or  average 

288 

6                    tS  1                 4Q 

32 

Seven  of  the  sixteen  farmers  who  grew  no  cotton  in  1924  were 
owners  who  had  croppers  growing  it  on  shares  on  their  land ;  7  others 
were  farmers  having  sources  of  income  supplemental  to  their  farming, 
54349°— 29 3 
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and  only  2  of  the  16  were  farmers  wholly  dependent  on  their  own 
farming.  These  last  two  specialized  somewhat  in  poultry  or  poultry 
with  dairying. 

Corn  grown  for  grain  by  the  farmers  studied  equaled  the  low  State 
average  of  10  bushels  per  acre. 

Cotton  yields  averaging  191  pounds  per  acre  for  Georgia  and  222 
pounds  per  acre  for  Gwinnett  County  in  1924  are  indicated  by  census 
returns.  The  cotton  growers  studied  averaged  244  pounds  per  acre. 
Owner  operators  secured  the  highest  average  yields,  croppers  the 
smallest  yields.  A  small  proportion  of  farmers  of  each  tenure  class 
obtained  yields  of  over  350  pounds;  a  larger  proportion  had  yields  of 
200  pounds  or  less.  (Table  10.)  Yields  of  cotton  in  1924  were  the 
best  obtained  since  1920,  according  to  statements  made  by  58  farmers 
who  reported  yields  in  1924  as  well  as  in  at  least  one  previous  year.9 

Table  10. — Yields:  Comparison  by  tenure  of  farmer  of  average  yield  per  acre  in 
corn  and  in  cotton  and  percentage  of  farmers  obtaining  stated  yields  per  acre  of 
lint  cotton,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924- 

[On  acreage  tended  by  the  farmer  with  the  help  of  his  family  and  hired  labor,  if  any] 


Tenure  of  farmer 

Farmers  grow- 
ing- 

Average  yield 
per  acre  of— 

Percentage  of  farmers  obtaining 
stated  average  yield  per  acre  of 
lint  cotton 

Corn 

Cotton 

Corn 

Lint 

cotton 

200 
pounds 
or  less 

250 
pounds 
or  less 

300 
pounds 
or  less 

350 

pounds 
or  less 

Num- 
ber 
87 
121 
71 

Num- 
ber 
81 
119 

72 

Bushels 
12 
9 
10 

Pounds 

1258 

242 

234 

Per  cent 
27 
29 
33 

Percent 
60 
60 

71 

Percent 
73 
80 
83 

Per  cent 

85 

90 

94 

Total  or  average 

279 

272 

10 

244 

30 

63 

79 

90 

i  Owners  with  tenants  obtained  a  yield  averaging  255  pounds  of  lint  on  land  they  and  their  families 
tended.    Owners  without  tenants  averaged  261  pounds  of  lint. 

LIVESTOCK 

Two-thirds  of  the  croppers  worked  with  one  horse  or  mule  and  not 
one  of  the  croppers  used  more  than  two  work  aninials.  The  croppers 
were  furnished  with  work  animals  by  the  person  who  contracted  for 
their  services.  All  of  the  renters  owned  their  work  stock  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  hired  his  one  mule.  A  part  of  the  work  stock 
reported  by  owners  with  tenants  was  kept  for  the  use  of  croppers,  an 
average  of  about  1  work  animal  out  of  about  3  kept,  the  owners 
having  about  2  for  their  own  farming.  Of  the  owners  farming  with- 
out tenants  on  their  land  only  one  used  as  many  as  four  work  animals. 

In  the  keeping  oi  productive  livestock  these  farmers  provided 
adequately  for  their  home  needs,  but  only  a  very  few  produced  a 
surplus  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  to  sell.  As  cotton  farmers 
they  were  putting  into  practice  the  advice  so  generally  given  to  live 
at  home  with  the  aid  of  a  garden,  the  cow,  the  hog,  and  the  hen. 
Perhaps  their  ability  to  continue  farming  after  so  many  adverse 
years  may  be  attributed  to  the  simplicity  of  their  needs  requiring 
out-of-pocket  expenditure. 


9  These  farmers  reported  an  average  of  0.52  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  in  1924,  0.33  bale  to  the  acre  in  1923, 
0.22  bale  per  acre  in  1922,  0.31  bale  per  acre  in  1921,  and  0.61  bale  per  acre  in  1920.  Production  on  57,467 
acres  of  cotton  in  Gwinnett  County  as  reported  by  the  census  for  1919  averaged  0.536  bale  per  acre. 
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Only  3  farmers  of  the  288  kept  no  poultry,  only  25  had  no  swine, 
and  only  8  had  no  cow.  Of  the  8  farmers  without  cows  in  1924, 
5  were  of  cropper  status,  1  a  renter  deeply  in  debt,  1  a  man  living 
alone,  and  the  other  was  an  owner  farmer  with  no  children  at  home. 
Four  of  the  five  croppers  without  cows  had  children  at  home,  but  all 
were  too  poor  to  have  a  cow  and  generally  were  without  milk.  Only 
two  farmers,  both  landowners,  kept  sheep. 

For  the  most  part,  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry  were  kept  only  in  num- 
bers calculated  to  supply  home  needs.  Only  41  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  had  more  than  1  cow,  only  16  per  cent  had  more  than  2  hogs, 
and  only  19  per  cent  had  more  than  100  head  of  poultry.     (Table  11.) 

Table  11. — Livestock:  Relation  of  farmer,  by  tenure,  to  number  of  livestock,  by  class, 
per  farm,  288  farmers,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Farm- 
ers 

Average  number  of 
animals  kept 

Percentage  of  farmers  with  given  number 
of  animals 

Tenure  of  farmer 

Horses 

or 
mules 

Milk 
cows 

Hogs 

Poul- 
try 

Horses  or 
mules 

Milk  cows 

Hogs 

Poul- 
try 

Over 
1 

Over 
2 

Over 

1 

Over 
2 

None 

Over 
2 

Over 
100 

Owner: 
With  tenant. 

No. 
52 
42 

122 
72 

No. 
2.9 
1.9 

1.6 
1.3 

No. 
2.0 
1.8 

1.4 
1.2 

No. 
3.5 
2.0 

1.7 
1.5 

No. 
95 
85 

57 
49 

P.  ct. 
83 
69 

54 
33 

P.ct. 

44 

.     12 

8 
0 

P.ct. 

61 
62 

35 

24 

P.ct. 

22 
14 

6 
0 

P.ct. 

4 

7 

5 
19 

P.ct. 
35 
21 

9 
10 

P.  a. 
31 

Without  tenant 

Tenant: 
Renter 

26 
16 

12 

Total  or  average.  __ 

288 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

66 

57 

14 

41 

9 

9 

16 

19 

Most  farmers  bought  their  pigs  from  the  few  farmers  who  kept 
sows  to  supply  this  demand.  In  fattening  hogs,  farmers  were  con- 
cerned primarily  in  supplying  their  own  tables,  and  the  few  pigs 
needed  for  this  purpose  could  be  purchased  at  better  advantage  than 
they  could  be  raised  if  each  farmer  kept  breeding  stock.  Most  of 
the  sales  of  pigs  were  made  by  owner  farmers,  one  of  these  reporting 
receipts  of  $350,  another  $230,  another  $150,  and  still  another  $100 
from  pigs  sold  at  a  price  around  $5  each.  Sales  of  pigs,  hogs,  pork, 
and  lard  were  reported  by  only  11  owners  with  tenants,  6  owners 
without  tenants,  13  renters,  and  5  croppers. 

Store  goods  were  bought  with  cash  rather  than  by  trade  with  eggs. 
Poultry  and  eggs  were  largely  disposed  of  to  buyers  who  visited  the 
farms,  paying  cash  and  selling  what  they  collected  for  cash  in  Atlanta. 
Enough  farmers  and  others  were  engaged  in  the  buying  of  poultry  and 
eggs  to  assure  the  producers  a  dependable  outlet  at  fair  prices.  This 
was  encouraging  an  interest  in  poultry. 

Poultry  and  egg  sales  were  reported  by  all  except  6  per  cent  of  the 
288  farmers,  but  only  7  per  cent  sold  more  than  $100  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  (Table  12.)  Three  of  the  four  farmers  reporting  poultry  and 
egg  sales  of  more  than  $250  were  owner  operators,  the  other  was  a 
cropper  who  had  been  on  the  same  farm  for  10  years.  One  of  the 
owner  farmers  reported  sales  of  over  $900  from  poultry  and  eggs. 
He  had  no  cotton,  only  a  small  acreage  of  corn,  and  was  at  so  heavy 
an  expense  for  feed  that  he  made  no  profit  in  1924.     Better  showings 
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were  made  by  the  other  two  owners  who  took  in  more  than  $250  of 
poultry  products.  Both  grew  cotton  and  corn,  kept  considerably 
smaller  flocks  of  poultry,  bought  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  feed, 
and  one  of  them  peddled  his  products  direct  to  Atlanta  consumers. 

Table  12. — Sales  of  animal  products:  Relation  of  farmer,  by  tenure,  to  sales  of 
poultry,  of  dairy,  and  of  pork  products  per  farm,  288  farmers,  Gwinnett  County, 
Ga.,  192  A 


Farm- 
ers 

Average  receipts  from  sales 
of— 

.  Percentage  of  farmers  having 
sales  of  given  amount 

Tenure  of  farmer 

Poul- 
try 

Eggs 

Butter, 

cream, 

and 

milk 

Pork, 

pigs, 
and 
hogs 

Poultry  and 
eggs 

Butter,  cream, 
and  milk- 

None 

Over 
$100 

None 

Over 
$100 

Owner: 

Number 
52 
42 

122 
72 

Dollars 
29 
29 

12 
10 

Dollars 
39 
42 

27. 
22 

Dollars 
59 
65 

18 

11 

Dollars 
21 

c 

2 
1 

Per  cent 
9 
5 

4 
9 

Per  cent 
10 
19 

4 
4 

Per  cent 
21 
21 

45 
65 

Per  cent 
12 

17 

Tenant: 

Renter       . ... 

2 

0 

Total  or  average 

288 

17 

30 

31 

6 

6 

7 

42 

5 

Sales  of  butter,  cream,  or  milk  were  reported  by  58  per  cent  of  the 
farmers,  79  per  cent  of  each  class  of  the  owner  farmers  having  such 
sales  but  only  55  per  cent  of  the  renters  and  35  per  cent  of  the  croppers. 
The  four  farmers  who  had  butter,  cream,  or  milk  sales  in  excess  of 
$250  were  all  owner  operators.  Three  of  these  four  limited  their 
dairying  to  what  they  could  get  from  two,  three,  or  four  cows,  and 
these  three  made  butter  and  sold  it  direct  to  consumers  in  Atlanta. 
The  fourth  farmer  who  got  over  $250  from  sales  of  dairy  products 
sold  $840  of  butterfat,  the  product  from  eight  cows,  the  largest  number 
kept  by  any  of  the  288  farmers  interviewed.  This  farmer  spent  about 
two-fifths  of  his  butterfat  receipts  for  concentrates  and  was  one  of 
the  farmers  who  had  the  largest  acreages  in  general  farm  crops,  part 
of  which  was  cared  for  by  a  cropper. 

On  the  whole,  enough  heifer  calves  were  saved  and  raised  to  replace 
the  older  cows  as  their  usefulness  as  milk  animals  ceased.  The 
croppers,  as  a  class,  did  not  have  heifer  calves  enough  for  their  re- 
placement needs,  but  owner  farmers  "who  had  tenants  had  1. 4 
calves  or  heifers  to  each  two  cows. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  IN  1924 

The  288  farmers  had  a  total  income  which  averaged  $591  from  their 
farming,  outside  labor,  and  investments.  Excepting  the  value  of  the 
use  of  the  dwelling  and  farm-raised  food  used  by  the  family,  this  $591 
includes  all  that  the  farmer  and  his  family  got  as  income  to  cover 
their  cash  expenses  of  farming  and  living.  It  is  what  they  got  in 
1924  for  their  work  on  and  off  their  farm,  interest  on  their  capital  in 
the  farm  and  in  outside  enterprises,  in  a  year  which  by  general  opinion 
was  conceded  to  be  the  most  profitable  one  since  1920. 

The  sale,  for  the  account  of  the  farmer,  of  crops  raised  in  1924  gave 
him  a  return  averaging  $427  or  72  per  cent  of  his  total  $591  receipts, 
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and  livestock  gave  a  return  of  $89  or  15  per  cent  of  all  receipts.  Re- 
ceipts from  outside  sources  including  wages  received  for  work  off  the 
farm  and  the  net  return  from  outside  investments,  businesses,  and 
rentals,  totaled,  $75. 

Owner  farmers  with  tenants  had  an  income  from  outside  invest- 
ments, businesses,  and  rentals  averaging  $151,  and  are  credited  with 
the  sale  for  their  own  account  of  1924  crops  to  the  values  of  $693,  of 
which  $285  came  from  crops  produced  by  their  tenants.  Owners 
without  tenants  secured  an  average  income  of  $521  from  the  sale  of 
crops  raised  in  1924,  all  of  which  crops  were  raised  by  the  operator 
without  the  aid  of  tenants.  After  paying  rent,  the  renter  group  sold 
1924  crops  to  an  average  amount  of  $368,  and  croppers,  after  paying 
half  their  crops  to  their  employers,  sold  for  their  own  accounts  an 
average  of  $280  of  the  crops  they  produced  in  1924.     (Table  13.) 


Table  13. — Comparison  of  receipts,  by  source  and  tenure  of 

County,  Ga.,  1924 


farmers,  Gwinnett 


Farm- 
ers 

Distribution  of  receipts  by  source  : 

Tenure  of  farmer 

Amount  from— 

Percentage  from — 

All 
sources 

Crops 

Live- 
stock 

Work 
off  the 
farm 

All 
other 
sources 

Crops 

Live- 
stock 

AU 
other 
sources 

Number 
94 

Dollars 
928 

Dollars 
617 

Dollars 
153 

Dollars 
60 

Dollars 
98 

Per  cent 
66 

Per  cent 

\1 

Per  cent 
17 

0  wner  with  tenant .  

52 
42 

122 

72 

.    1,057 
769 

465 
366 

693 
521 

368 
280 

161 
144 

64 

47 

52 
71 

23 
36 

151 
33 

10 
3 

66             15 

19 

Owner  without  tenant 

Tenant: 

Renter.   .      ..    

68 

79 
76 

19 

14 
13 

13 

7 

Cropper 

11 

Total  or  average 

288 

591 

427 

89 

38 

37  I          72 

i 

15 

13 

1  Exclusive  of  rents  paid  by  the  operator. 

The  288  farmers  expended  an  average  of  $167  on  their  own 
accounts  in  farm  operation  in  1924.  Receipts  for  their  own  accounts 
from  all  sources,  totaled  $591.  This  left  $424  available  for  family 
living  expenses.  The  $424  is  a  residual  of  all  receipts  of  the  farm 
family,  plus  the  net  increase  in  inventory,  less  farm  expenses.  In- 
terest on  borrowings  was  deducted  in  calculating  the  amount  avail- 
able for  living  expenses,  but  interest  on  the  net  assets  in  the  farm 
business  and  the  value  of  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  farmer's  family 
were  not  deducted.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  these 
288  farmers  had  invested  in  farming  would  average  about  $100  per 
farmer.  If  this  sum  and  the  $37  receipts  obtained  from  outside 
rentals,  investments,  and  businesses  were  deducted  from  the  $424 
available  for  living  expenses,  the  amount  remaining,  $287,  would 
represent  the  labor  income  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  If  from 
this  were  deducted  the  value  of  the  farm  labor  performed  by  the 
family,  something  like  $200  would  remain  as  the  labor  income  of  the 
farmer  himself. 

The  expenditure  of  the  cropper  group  for  farm  operation,  limited 
as  it  was  to  half  of  such  crop  costs  as  fertilizer,  averaged  only  $56, 
leaving  $310  available  for  living  expenses  out  of  the  $366  of  receipts 
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from  all  sources.  Renters  had  an  average  of  only  $336  available 
for  living  expenses.  Their  financial  responsibilities  in  the  matter 
of  farm  operation  required  them  to  spend  $129  out  of  $465  of  receipts. 
Owners  were  substantially  better  off  than  the  tenants  as  regards  the 
amount  available  for  living  expenses  although  their  farming  expendi- 
tures were  much  greater.  They  had  a  $626  average  available  for 
living  expenses.  They  did  not  share  expenses  with  a  landlord, 
neither  did  they  share  receipts. 

In  1924  the  farmers  visited  were  generally  living  very  modestly 
so  far  as  out-of-pocket  expenditures  are  concerned.  They  had  just 
had  a  series  of  years  when  it  had  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover 
every  dollar  of  expenditure  with  a  dollar  of  income.  Many  had 
gone  in  debt  in  those  years;  all  were  concerned  by  the  trend  of  their 


HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 
4-  6 


OWNER  WITH  TENANT 
AVERAGE  OF  52 


OWNER  WITHOUT  TENANT 
AVERAGE  OF  4-2 


RENTER 
AVERAGE  OF  122 


CROPPER 
AVERAGE  OF  12 


RECEIPTS  EXPENSES 

R>O0l  Form  receipts  g|  Farm  expense       ^jfi  Expense  for  family  living 

[*««|  Receipts  other  than  from  the  farm  Xj  Available  for  savings  or  reduction  of  debts 

Figure  2— Receipts  and  Expenses  of  Gwinnett  County  Farmers,  1924 

The  farm  expenses  of  croppers  were  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  farmers  of  the  other 
tenure  groups  but  each  of  the  farmer  groups  met  farm  and  family  expenses  out  of  receipts  and 
had  a  remainder  for  savings  or  debt  reduction. 


affairs;  and  not  knowing  what  incomes  they  might  have  in  1924 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  most  farmers  held  their  expenditures  down. 
Farmers  who  did  this  and  worked  reasonably  well,  in  consequence 
of  the  favorable  year  in  1924,  had  a  margin  to  spare  that  year. 
(Fig.  2.)  An  average  of  only  $291  in  cash  was  expended  for  living 
expenses  to  support  an  average  family  of  five  persons  including  the 
operator.  Only  $226  was  spent  for  the  support  of  the  average 
cropper  family  and  $261  by  the  average  renter  family.  The  $379 
spent  on  an  average  by  the  94  owner  farmers  in  supporting  their 
families  indicates  that  most  owners,  as  well  as  tenant  farmers  who 
spent  less,  lived  in  a  very  inexpensive  manner.  The  owner  group 
accumulated  an  average  of  $247,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
$75  for  the  renter  group  and  $84  for  the  cropper  group.     (Table  14.) 
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Table  14. — Comparison  of  average  receipts,  expenditures,  and  surplus,  by  tenure 
of  288  farmers,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  192 If. 


Tenure  of  farmer 

Farmers 

Receipts 
from  all 
sources  ' 

Expendi- 
tures for 
farm 
opera- 
tion 2 

Available 
for  living 
expenses 
of  family 

Cash 
expended 
for  living 
expenses 

Available 
for  sav- 
ings or 

reduction 
of  debts 

Owner .    .  ...  .  ... 

Number 
94 

Dollars 
928 

Dollars 
302 

Dollars 
626 

Dollars 
379 

Dollars 
247 

52 

42 

122 
72 

1,057 
769 

465 
366 

383 
203 

129 
56 

674 
566 

336 
310 

417 
332 

261 
226 

257 

234 

Tenant: 

75 

84 

288 

591 

167              424 

291 

133 

Exclusive  of  rents  paid  by  the  operator. 

Exclusive  of  expenditures  payable  by  landlords  on  tenant  operated  land. 

Cotton  brought  the  72  croppers  an  average  of  $255.  The  em- 
ployers of  these  croppers  derived  an  equal  amount  from  cotton,  as 
the  croppers  worked  on  half  shares. 

After  paying  their  share  rents,  the  122  renters  took  in  an  average 
of  $346  from  cotton,  this  sum  being  94  per  cent  of  their  crop  receipts. 

Owners  with  tenants  took  in  a  sum  averaging  $655  from  cotton,  of 
which  sum  $372  came  from  cotton  which  they  had  raised,  $275  from 
cotton  raised  on  halves  by  croppers,  and  $8  from  cotton  raised  by 
renters. 

The  group  of  owners  who  had  no  tenants  placed  the  least  depend- 
ence on  cotton  relative  to  all  sources  of  income.  They  took  in  $442 
from  cotton,  which  sum  is  85  per  cent  of  their  crop  receipts  and  57 
per  cent  of  their  receipts  from  all  sources.     (Table  15.) 

Table  15. — Relative  importance  of  receipts  from  cotton,  by  tenure  of  288  farmers, 
Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924  1 


Tenure  of  farmers 

Farmers 

Average 

receipt 

from 

cotton 

Receipts  from  cot- 
ton as  a  percent- 
age   of    receipts 
from— 

All 
sources 

Crops 

Owner: 

With  tenant-.  -        _. __________      _______________ 

Number 
52 
42 

122 
72 

Dollars 
655 
442 

346 
255 

Per  cent 
62 

57 

74 
70 

Per  cent 
95 

Without  tenant..    - 

85 

Tenant: 

Renter  ... .  .  .         

94 

Cropped  -    .  _•-- 

91 

Total  or  average ___  .  ._ 

288 

393 

66 

92 

1  Inclusive  of  their  receipts  from  products  raised  by  their  tenants. 

TENURE  AND  FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  OPERATORS 
TENURE  PROGRESS  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

For  purposes  of  discussing  the  progress  of  farmers,  they  have  been 
grouped  by  experience.  Time  spent  in  occupations  other  than  farm- 
ing was  deemed  to  be  preliminary  or  supplemental  experience.    Time 
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spent  at  farming  was  divided  according  as  the  operator  was  a  farm 
laborer,  a  cropper,  a  renter,  or  an  owner  of  land.  The  farm-laborer 
stage  was  regarded  as  the  initial  step  on  the  agricultural  tenure 
ladder,  and  the  landowning-farmer  stage  as  the  top  step.  Farmers 
in  each  of  these  stages  of  progress  may  be  found  in  almost  any  sec- 
tion of  the  South. 

Georgia  law  takes  the  position  that  the  cropper  is  only  a  laborer 
and  not  a  real  tenant,10  but  the  economic  position  of  the  cropper  is 
generally  above  that  of  the  laborer  hired  for  a  definite  wage,  and  the 
former  is  so  readily  distinguished  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
the  separation  in  a  study  of  tenure  progress. 

In  this  circular  croppers  have  been  considered  to  be  tenants.  This 
conforms  with  census  usage.  Distinction  has  been  made  between 
tenants  who  were  croppers  and  tenants  who  were  renters  on  the 
basis  of  who  furnished  the  work  animals.  These  were  furnished  for 
croppers,  but  renters  nominally  provided  their  own.  Progress  on  the 
tenure  ladder  is  generally  from  the  position  of  laborer  to  cropper,  to 
renter,  to  owner,  but  some  renters  are  worse  off  than  their  laborer  or 
cropper  neighbors,  and  some  owner  farmers  are  so  deeply  involved  in 
debt  or  have  such  unproductive  land  and  poor  buildings  that  they  are 
not  to  be  envied  by  farmers  lower  down  on  the  tenure  ladder.  A 
farmer  who  operates  without  change  of  tenure  may  make  progress 
financially  or  may  slip  back.  Thus  a  renter  may  secure  the  lease  of  a 
better  farm,  or  find  ways  to  make  the  same  farm  yield  a  greater  net 
income  to  him.;  he  may  add  to  his  tools  and  other  productive  capital; 
he  may  operate  more  with  owned  and  less  with  borrowed  capital;  or 
he  may  otherwise  improve  his  position  pending  the  time  when  he 
deems  it  wise  to  acquire  land  of  his  own. 

Data  on  occupational  or  tenure  history  for  the  288  farm  operators 
who  were  farming  both  in  1924  and  in  1925  show  that  10  per  cent 
began  their  earning  life  in  occupations  other  than  agriculture,  7  per 
cent  began  as  farm  laborers,  34  per  cent  as  croppers,  41  per  cent  as 
renters,  and  8  per  cent  as  owner  operators.  In  1924,  25  per  cent  of 
these  farmers  were  operating  as  croppers,  42  per  cent  were  operating 
as  renters,  and  the  other  33  per  cent  were  owner  farmers. 

The  extent  to  which  these  farmers  have  used  the  various  stages  of 
the  agricultural  ladder  in  their  tenure  history  is  indicated  in  Table 
16.  Of  the  288  farm  operators,  22  per  cent  had  been  in  occupations 
other  than  farming  at  some  time  in  their  earning  career.  Of  those 
farming  in  1924  as  owners,  less  than  a  fourth  had  been  croppers,  but 
two-thirds  had  been  renters.  Of  those  farming  as  renters  in  1924, 
over  half  had  once  been  croppers,  but  on  the  other  hand  29  per  cent 
had  once  been  owner  farmers,  showing  both  gain  and  loss  of  status  by 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  group.  Of  those  farming  as  crop- 
pers in  1924,  10  per  cent  had  once  been  owner  farmers  and  65  per 
cent  had  once  been  renters. 

10  A  decision  reads:  "There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  a  cropper -and  a  tenant.  One  has  a  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  exclusive  of  the  landlord;  the  other  has  not.  The  one  has  a  right  for  a  fixed  time;  the 
other  has  only  a  right  to  go  on  the  land  to  plant,  work,  and  gather  the  crop.  The  possession  of  the  land  is 
with  the  owner  as  against  the  cropper.  This  is  not  so  of  the  tenant.  The  case  made  in  the  record  is  not 
the  case  of  a  tenant.  The  owner  of  the  land  furnished  the  land  and  the  supplies.  The  share  of  the  cropper 
was  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  advances  of  the  owner  for  supplies.  The  case  of 
the  cropper  is  rather  a  mode  of  paying  wages  than  a  tenancy.  The  title  to  the  crop  subject  to  the  wages 
is  in  the  owner  of  the  land."    (Appling  v.  Odom  and  Mercier,  Ga.  Epts.  46:  584-585.    1873.) 
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Table  It — Comparison  of  occupational  experience  of  288  farmers,  by  tenure  and 
age,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Fanners 

Percentage  of  farmers  with  each  kind  of  experience 

Tenure  and  age 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural 

Agricultural 

Laborer 

Cropper 

Renter 

Owner 

Tenure: 

Owner 

Number 
94 
122 
72 

Per  cent 
20 
20 

28 

Per  cent 
5 

16 
17 

Per  cent 
23 
52 
100 

Per  cent 
66 
100 
65 

Per  cent 
100 

29 

Cropper 

10 

Age: 

69 
150 
69 

19 
24 

20 

10 
15 
10 

62 
51 
55 

81 
80 
80 

12 

53 

70 

288 

22 

12 

55 

80 

47 

These  figures  indicate  an  extensive  and  more  or  less  casual  move- 
ment between  renter  and  cropper  stages  both  up  and  down.  After 
a  good  crop  year  croppers  may  undertake  to  buy  mules  and  become 
renters.     A  bad  year  reverses  the  situation. 

Of  324  persons  operating  as  farmers  in  1925,  15  were  not  farming 
for  themselves  in  1924,  but  only  3  of  the  15  had  never  farmed  for 
themselves  before  1924.  These  three  had  just  married  and  left  the 
home  farms  of  parents.  Of  the  15  farming  in  1925  but  not  in  1924, 
10  operated  in  1925  as  croppers,  3  as  renters,  and  2  as  owners. 

Of  the  309  farming  both  in  1924  and  1925,  18  had  in  1924  a  differ- 
ent tenure  status  from  that  they  had  in  1925.  Fourteen  of  cropper 
status  in  1924  were  renting  in  1925,  1  renter  of  1924  was  a  cropper  in 
1925,  1  farmer  operating  as  an  owner  in  1924  farmed  as  a  renter  in 
1925,  letting  his  own  farm  lie  idle,  and  3  who  were  renters  in  1924 
became  owner  operators  in  1925. 

Of  the  14  croppers  of  1924  who  became  renters  in  1925,  5  had 
farmed  only  as  croppers,  2  had  once  been  owner  operators,  and  7 
had  once  before  been  renters.  One  of  the  two  former  owners  had 
inherited  land  and  farmed  it  only  a  year  before  losing  it;  the  other 
had  been  an  owner  operator  for  the  12  successive  years  up  to  the 
harvest  of  the  crop  of  1922,  at  which  time  he  let  the  property  go  to 
satisfy  his  creditors  and  became  a  cropper  in  1923  and  1924,  rising  to 
renter  status  in  1925. 

While  living  at  home,  a  number  of  sons  were  permitted  to  grow 
patches  of  cotton  as  their  own,  a  practice  which  helps  to  settle  the 
problem  of  how  much  spending  money  a  grown  son  is  to  have  and 
serves  as  an  intermediate  step  to  independent  operation.  A  few 
boys  had  such  patches  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  before  they  came 
of  age,  but  a  greater  number  began  with  their  first  patch  in  their 
twenty-first  year  than  in  any  other.  However,  more  than  half  the 
interviewed  farmers,  before  they  reached  22  had  left  their  parents 
to  begin  farming  for  themselves.  If  more  sons  had  remained  with 
their  parents  after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  21  probably  more 
would  have  taken  the  intermediate  step  of  having  a  patch  at  home 
before  becoming  farmers  for  themselves. 

Tenants  were  usually  financially  unable  to  allow  their  sons  to 
have  a  patch  except  on  terms  whereby  the  son  was  responsible  for  a 
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proportionate  part  of  the  rent.  Consequently,  few  children  of  ten- 
ants took  a  patch.  They  could  get  as  good  terms  from  a  landlord 
themselves.  A  third  of  those  who  became  farmers  after  they  had  had 
patches  staid  only  a  year  with  their  parents  after  getting  patches. 

Sons  who  had  patches  while  living  at  home  started  farming  for 
themselves  away  from  home  at  an  age  averaging  25  years,  whereas 
farmers  who  did  not  have  patches  started  in  away  from  home  at  an 
age  averaging  21.8  years.  This  delay  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
patches  seems  to  be  caused  not  so  much  by  lack  of  capital  or  skill  as 
it  was  by  the  greater  opportunities  at  home. 

AGE  IN  RELATION  TO  TENURE  STATUS 

To  most  persons  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  accumula- 
tion, and  accumulation  is  a  matter  of  time. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  older  than  of  the  younger  farmers  were 
on  the  higher  rungs  of  the  agricultural  ladder.  Only  9  per  cent  of 
farmers  who  were  under  35  years  of  age  were  owner  farmers,  but  34 
per  cent  of  farmers  35  to  54  years  of  age  and  54  per  cent  of  farmers 

55  years  of  age  or  over  were  owner  farmers.  Averaging  ages  showed 
croppers  to  be  39,  renters  43,  owner  farmers  without  tenants  on  their 
land  51,  and  owner  farmers  with  one  or  more  tenants  on  their  land, 

56  years  old.     (Table  17.) 

Table  17. — Age  in  relation  to  tenure,  288  farmers,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Age  of  farmer 


Under  25  years._ 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  to  74  years 

75  years  and  over 

Total 


Fanners  by  tenure 


Total 


Number 
14 
55 
78 
72 
35 
30 
4 


Owner- 


With 
tenant 


Number 
0 
2 
8 

17 
9 

12 
4 


o2 


Without 
tenant 


Number 
0 
4 
8 

18 
2 

10 
0 


Tenant 


Renter     Cropper 


Number 
8 

24 
44 
22 
17 


Number 

6 

25 

18 

15 

7 

1 

0 


The  early  age  at  which  most  of  the  farmers  started  farming  for 
themselves  reflects  the  fact  that  most  of  them  started  as  croppers  or 
as  renters.  Of  317  Gwinnett  County  farmers  94  started  farming  for 
themselves  in  their  twenty-first  year  and  82  before  reaching  21.  Of 
the  176  who  began  to  farm  for  themselves  before  they  became  22 
only  6  per  cent  began  as  owner  operators.  Only  26  of  the  317  delayed 
until  they  were  30  years  of  age  or  older  before  beginning  to  farm  for 
themselves,  but  of  this  number  14  were  able'  to  start  as  owners. 
Altogether  only  38  of  the  317  farmers  began  as  owners,  whereas  142 
began  as  croppers  and  137  as  renters.  The  average  age  at  which 
the  317  farmers  started  farming  for  themselves  was  22.3  years. 

That  some  farmers  were  operating  as  croppers  or  renters  at  an  age 
of  55  years  or  over  suggests  that  some  of  these  men  might  never  enter 
the  owner  class  permanently.     The  wealth  of  the  8  croppers  aged  55 
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years  or  over  averaged  only  $164  apiece,  and  the  24  renters  aged  55 
years  or  over  were  worth  only  1743  apiece  on  the  average.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  some  farmers  not  yet  35  years  of  age  who, 
partly  as  the  result  of  gifts  or  inheritances,  were  operating  as  owner 
farmers. 

Facts  concerning  their  status  as  farmers  and  as  property  owners  in 
1925  and  in  previous  years  are  available  for  321  farmers.  Of  this 
number,  118  were  landowners  in  1925,  but  8  of  these  were  farming  at 
the  time  as  tenants.  Of  the  110  who  were  farming  as  owners,  69 
had  been  tenants. 

Of  the  203  who  owned  no  land  in  1925  and  who,  therefore,  were 
operating  as  renters  or  croppers  at  the  time,  40  had  once  owned  land. 
Of  the  163  who  had  never  owned  land,  37  had  always  farmed  as 
croppers.  Ten  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  farmers  who  had 
never  owned  land  were  over  60  years  of  age. 

AH  17  farmers  70  years  of  age  or  over  had  owned  land,  and  of  these 
only  1  was  not  a  landowner  in  1925 — he  was  a  renter.  Of  the  39 
farmers  60  years  of  age  but  not  yet  70,  24  were  owner  farmers  in  1925, 
and  5  of  the  15  tenants  had  once  owned  land.  Of  the  49  farmers 
under  the  age  of  30  only  2  were  farming  as  owners  in  1925.  (Table 
18.)  Owner  farmers  or  tenants  who  had  been  owners  were  12  per 
cent  of  all  farmers  under  35  years  of  age,  54  per  cent  of  farmers  35 
to  54  years  of  age,  and  77  per  cent  of  farmers  55  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Table  18. — Age  in  relation  to  present  and  past  tenure  status,  821  farmers,  Gwinnett 

County,  Ga.,  1925 


Farmers  studied  by 
tenure 

Landowners  in  1925 
operating  as  i— 

Farmers  not  owning  land  in  1925  2 

Owner 

Formerly 
owned  land 

Others,  experienced  as3 — 

Age  (years) 

With- 
out 
ten- 
ant 
expe- 
rience 

With 
ten- 
ant 
expe- 
rience 

Tenant 

Renter  and 
cropper 

1 

o 

a 
O 

® 

jl 

1 

P. 
o 

O 

<3 

H 

s 

"3 

a 
p. 

o 

t- 

D 

8 

a 
a 
o 

O 

G 

a 
o 

O 

20  to  29 

No. 

49 
32 
36 
48 
34 
44 
22 
15 
.24 
17 

No. 
2 
6 

5 
13 
17 
21 
6 
7 
17 
16 

No. 

27 

16 

22 

25 

12 

12 

15 

4 

6 

1 

No. 

20 

10 
9 

10 
5 

11 
1 
4 
1 

No. 

1 
3 
3 
4 
2 
9 
1 
3 
7 
8 

No. 
1 
3 
2 
9 
15 
12 
5 
4 
10 
8 

No. 

No. 

No. 
1 
1 
5 

10 
4 

7 

5 

No. 

...... 

______ 

No. 

14 
5 
9 

10 
1 
4 
5 
4 
2 

No. 
4 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 

No. 
12 
10 
8 
5 
5 
1 
2 

No. 
16 

30  to  34...     . 

4 

35  to  39 

40  to  44 

2 

2 
6 

45  to  49 

50  to  54 

55  to  59 

60  to  64 

2 
...... 

...... 

2 

7 

65  to  69 

3 

1 

1 

70  and  over.   _ 

Total  ... 

321 

110 

140 

71 

41 

69 

5 

3 

37 

3 

54 

28 

44 

37 

1 118  landowning  farmers. 

2  203  farmers  who  did  not  own  land  in  1925. 

3 163  farmers  who  never  owned  land. 


The  experience  of  X,  is  fairly  typical  of  that  of  many  farmers  of 
about  his  age  who  started  as  cropper.  At  the  age  of  44,  when  inter- 
viewed, X  was  a  renter.  His  oldest  son  was  21  years  old,  married, 
and  was  raising  his  first  cotton  as  a  half  cropper  for  X's  landlord. 
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X  had  married  at  the  age  of  21,  while  engaged  in  raising  his  first  cotton 
as  a  half  cropper.  At  that  time  the  father  of  X  was  a  renter  in  Gwin- 
nett County.  X  has  never  had  employment  other  than  at  farming 
in  Gwinnett  County,  and  his  career  up  to  1925  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  4  years  as  a  half  cropper,  followed  successively  by  4  years 
as  a  renter,  a  year  working  on  a  farm  for  wages,  2  years  as  a  half 
cropper,  6  years  as  a  renter,  2  years  as  an  owner  operator,  and  the 
last  5  years  as  a  renter.  Until  he  was  35  years  of  age,  X's  operations 
were  limited  to  what  he  could  do  with  one  work  animal,  but  most  of 
the  time  since  then  he  has  used  two,  because  his  children,  all  boys, 
aged  21,  19,  15,  and  13  (in  1925)  have  been  of  considerable  assistance. 

Before  the  crop  year  1919  began,  X  bought  a  45-acre  farm  priced  at 
$5,000  for  a  down  payment  of  $50,  agreeing  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$500  a  year,  unpaid  balances  bearing  8  per  cent  interest.  X's  first 
crop  year  as  an  owner  was  1919,  one  of  prosperity  in  the  section,  and 
X  did  so  well  that  he  made  two  of  the  $500  payments  that  fall  and 
spent  $200  on  farm  improvements.  The  next  year,  1920,  was  one 
in  which  expenses  were  so  much  greater  than  receipts  that  X  wanted 
to  be  released  from  his  obligations  as  owner,  and  he  started  elsewhere 
in  the  following  year  as  a  renter. 

In  the  crop  years  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  X  had  20  acres  in  cotton 
each  year,  and  the  harvests  were  9,  12,  13,  and  9  bales,  respectively. 
In  1921,  1922,  and  1923  the  harvests  were  2  bales  each  year,  the 
acreage  in  cotton,  6,  12,  and  8,  respectively.  In  1924  X  harvested  4 
bales  of  cotton  on  8  acres,  150  bushels  of  corn  on  25  acres  and,  from 
other  fields,  34  bushels  of  wheat,  5  bushels  of  cowpeas,  4  bushels  of 
peanuts,  28  gallons  of  cane  sirup,  and  12  bushels  of  potatoes.  In 
1924,  X's  receipts  totaled  $401,  $321  of  which  came  from  his  three- 
fourths  interest  in  the  cotton,  the  only  crop  sold.  The  other  $80 
of  receipts  came  from  sales  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter.  X  had  farm 
expenses  of  $130  to  meet  and  expenses  of  a  family  nature  were  such 
as  to  run  the  total  of  all  expenses  to  $403,  or  $2  more  than  receipts 
that  year.  X  was  practically  out  of  debt,  but  for  some  years  he  had 
been  no  more  than  holding  his  own. 

ASSETS  IN  RELATION  TO  TENURE  STATUS 

Tenure  position  in  Gwinnett  County  is  closely  related  to  assets. 
The  72  croppers  had  net  assets  averaging  only  $77.  Their  property 
consisted  of  household  equipment,  poultry,  and  cows;  their  employers 
furnished  the  work  animals  and  implements.  The  122  renters  had 
average  net  assets  of  $440.  The  difference  in  the  wealth  of  the  crop- 
pers and  renters  represents,  for  the  most  part,  the  extra  amount  which 
renters  had  to  be  worth  in  order  to  own  their  work  animals  and  imple- 
ments and  provide  feed  for  their  animals.  Owner  farmers  had  more 
wealth — enough  more  to  own  an  equity  in  the  land  which  they  farmed. 
In  the  case  of  42  owners  who  had  no  tenants,  net  assets  averaged 
$3,160.  Owner  farmers,  who  had  tenants,  having  greater  property 
holdings,  were  worth  still  more.  The  average  of  the  net  assets  of 
52  owner  farmers  who  had  one  or  more  tenants  was  $7,164. 

Some  croppers  and  renters  had  as  much  wealth  as  some  owners 
who  had  cheap  farms  or  small  equities.     Most  farmers  whose  net 
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assets  were  $100  or  less  operated  as  croppers,  but  three  owners  had 
net  assets  of  $100  or  less,  and  23  renters  had  equally  small  assets.  Of 
farmers  with  between  $100  and  $200,  the  number  who  operated  as 
renters  about  equalled  the  number  who  operated  as  croppers,  but 
only  2  of  140  farmers  with  net  assets  of  $401  or  more  operated  as 
croppers.  Farmers  with  $401  to  $1,000  in  net  assets  usually  operated 
as  renters,  and  most  farmers  with  over  $1,000  operated  as  owners. 
Only  1  of  the  40  who  were  worth  over  $4,000  farmed  as  a  tenant, 
while  30  of  the  39  owner  farmers  worth  that  much  farmed  with  the 
aid  of  tenants.     (Table  19.) 

Table  19. — Assets  in  relation  to  tenure,  288  farmers,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Farmers  by  tenure 

Net  assets 

Total 

Owners— 

Tenants 

With 
tenant 

Without 
tenant 

Renter 

Cropper 

Over  $8,000    

Number 
15 
25 
33 
27 
40 
45 
37 
38 
28 

Number 
13 
17 
13 
7 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

Number 
2 
7 

18 
10 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 

Number 
0 
1 
2 
9 
36 
32 
19 
13 
10 

Number 
0 

$4,001  to  $8,000 

o 

$2,001  to  $4,000                    

o 

$1,001  to  $2,000 

1 

$401  to  $1,000 

$201  to  $400                

12 

$101to$200 

18 

$1  to  $100 -    

24 

16 

Total    - 

288 

52 

42 

122 

72 

SOURCES  OF  WEALTH 

The  52  owner  farmers  having  tenants  in  1924  had  accumulated 
from  the  time  they  were  21  an  amount  which  averaged  $205  per  man 
per  year,  assuming  they  had  nothing  before  they  became  21.  Of 
their  average  total  accumulation  of  $7,164,  12  per  cent  had  been 
received  gratuitously,  20  per  cent  represented  increments  on  real 
estate  sold  or  held,  and  68  per  cent  represented  earnings.  These 
owners  as  a  tenure  group  were  the  only  ones  who,  collectively,  had 
made  a  profit  from  real  estate  acquired.  They  were,  however,  by  a 
considerable  margin,  the  oldest  group  of  farmers  and  were  therefore 
the  most  likely  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  acquired  land  at 
a  time  when  prices  were  below  any  that  land  has  since  sold  for. 

What  has  been  said  previously  about  the  farmers  studied  indicates 
that  a  grouping  by  age  would  quite  effectively  separate  them  not 
only  by  tenure  but  by  total  amount  of  accumulation  as  well.  Of  69 
farmers  under  35  years  of  age,  only  6  were  owner  operators  in  1924; 
but  of  69  farmers  55  years  of  age  or  over,  over  half  were  owner  oper- 
ators. As  for  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  farmers  under  35  years  of 
age  had  an  average  of  $341,  as  compared  with  averages  of  $1,431  for 
farmers  35  to  54  years  of  age  and  $4,729  for  farmers  55  years  of  age 
or  over,    (Table  20.) 
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Table  20. — Comparison  of  net  assets,  by  source  and  annual  accumulation  during 
earning  life  of  288  farmers,  by  tenure  and  age,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Tenure  and  age  group 
of  farmers 

Total 

Earning  life         Value  of  net  assets  by  source 

Annual 
accumulation 

Begin- 
ing 
age 

Total 

Total 
value 

Gratu- 
itous 

Land 
incre- 
ment i 

Bal- 
ance 
earned2 

Total 
amount 

From 
earn- 
ings2 

All  farmers 

Number 
288 

94 
52 
42 
122 

72 

69 
150 
69 

6 
51 
37 

Year 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

20 
22 
21 

20 
22 
21 

Years 
24 

33 
35 
30 
22 
18 

8 
23 

42 

12 
25 

45 

Dollars 
1,960 

5,375 

7,164 

3,160 

440 

77 

341 
1,431 
4,729 

1,874 
3,664 
8,301 

Dollars 
287 

750 

843 

634 

64 

61 

93 
351 
342 

464 
890 
602 

Dollars 
175 

720 
1,412 
-136 
-132 

-17 

-64 
-285 
1,414 

-569 

-519 
2,637 

Dollars 
1,498 

3,905 

4,909 

2,662 

508 

33 

312 
1,365 
2,973 

1,979 
3,293 
5,062 

Dollars 
82 

163 
205 
105 
20 
4 

43 

62 
113 

156 

147 
184 

Dollars 
62 

Tenure: 
Owner— 

With  tenant 

118 
140 

Without  tenant 

Renter     .         ..        

89 
23 

Cropper ...._. 

2 

Age  group: 

Under  35  years          ...  . 

39 

35  to  54  vears.     .    ... 

59 

55  years  and  over 

Owner: 

71 
165 

35  to  54  vears 

132 

55  years  and  over 

112 

i  Minus  signs  (— )  indicate  decrements  or  losses. 

2  Includes  use  value  of  gratuities  from  time  received  and  use  value  of  profits  taken  on  real  estate. 

GRATUITOUS  AIDS  TO  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

Of  the  94  farmers  operating  as  owners  in  1924,  36  received  no 
gratuitous  wealth  prior  to  becoming  owner  operators,  32  had  received 
small  gifts  (a  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  few  household  effects),  26  inherited 
farms  directly  or  indirectly.  Those  who  accumulated  their  down 
payments  out  of  savings  were  retarded  in  reaching  ownership  no  more 
than  were  those  who  got  gratuities.  Both  groups  started  as  owners 
at  the  average  age  of  33  years.  The  farms  the  tw^o  groups  started 
on  were  of  about  equal  average  value,  but  the  debts  of  those  who  got 
little  or  no  inheritances  were  somewhat  greater  at  the  start. 

Of  the  26  owners  who  inherited  their  farms,  15  had  worked  for  their 
parents  after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  21  years  without  any  definite 
understanding  concerning  payment  for  their  services  which  were  thus 
rendered  for  an  average  period  of  9.5  years.  For  the  26  who  inherited 
farms,  this  would  represent  an  average  period  of  5.5  years  of  work. 
This  compares  with  an  average  period  of  1.2  years  at  home  without 
compensation  for  the  36  farmers  who  attained  ownership  without  the 
aid  of  gratuities.    (Table  21.) 

Table  21. — Comparison  of  age  and  net  worth  of  94  farmers  at  time  of  becoming 
owner  operators,  classified  by  wealth  acquired  gratuitously,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 


Group 


Farm- 
ers in 
group 


Time  between 
age  of  21  and 
age  of  assum- 
ing ownership 


Total 


With 
par- 
ents 


Assets  and  liabilities  at  time  of 
*         ing  ownership 


Total 
assets 


Debt 


Net  assets 


Total 


Gra- 
tui- 
tous 


Earned 


No  gratuities  received.. 
Recipients  of  small  gifts 
Farms  inherited 


No 


Years 
12 

32  12 

26        .   12 


Years 
1.2 
1.3 
5.5 


Dollars 
1,697 
1,642 
1,809 


Dollars 
881 
568 
228 


Dollars 

816 

1,074 

1,581 


Dollars 

0 

187 

1,349 


Dollars 
816 
887 
232 
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INCREMENTS  THROUGH  LAND  OWNERSHIP 

Farmers  gave  information  concerning  331  parcels  of  farm  land 
which  they  had  acquired.  Of  this  number,  118  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  sales  netting  a  profit  which  averaged  28  cents  per  acre.  The 
other  213  parcels  were  still  owned  by  the  farmers  in  1925.  Owners 
gave  a  value  for  1925  on  property  wThich  they  then  owned  with 
reservation,  feeling  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  know  just 
what  their  property  was  worth. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  less  confidence  that  values  were 
permanently  established  at  the  low  levels  currently  mentioned  in 
1925  than  there  had  been  in  1919  at  the  high  values  then  currently 
paid  for  land.  Regardless  of  what  they  had  originally  paid  for  their 
properties,  or  what  offers  they  may  have  refused  during  the  boom 
period,  landowners  could  scarcely  escape  the  influence  of  the  general 
fear  among  holders  and  prospective  buyers  of  farm  land  that  values 
had  not  reached  the  bottom. 

In  the  face  of  generally  pessimistic  attitude  which  kept  all  but  a 
very  few  from  making  new  investments  in  lands,  landowners  generally 
were  trying  to  pay  their  taxes,  those  whose  properties  were  not  over- 
mortgaged  made  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet  their  interest  payments, 
and  even  among  those  who  had  mortgages  in  excess  of  what  the 
property  would  sell  for  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  cling  to  their 
property  as  long  as  the  mortgage  holder  did  not  actually  foreclose. 
However,  by  1925  most  properties  which  had  been  much  over- 
mortgaged  had  been  abandoned  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  or 
foreclosed  by  him.,  and  most  of  the  1925  owners  of  land  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  keep  it. 

Taking  the  properties  still  owned  in  1925  and  considering  the  cost 
of  each  at  the  time  it  was  acquired  plus  the  cost  of  any  improvements 
subsequently  made  as  the  cost  of  the  property,  there  were  67  parcels 
wThich  were  valued  in  1925  below  what  they  cost,  29  parcels  which 
were  held  to  be  worth  what  they  cost  but  no  more,  and  117  parcels 
which  were  held  at  an  increment  in  value.  Over  half  (36),  of  the  67 
parcels  held  in  1925  at  a  loss,  were  acquired  in  the  years  of  rising 
prices,  1915  to  1919,  inclusive.  A  total  of  46  tracts  acquired  at 
that  time  and  still  held  in  1925  showed  a  cost  with  improvements  of 
$56.31  per  acre,  but  as  the  owners  considered  these  tracts  to  be 
worth  only  $37.85  per  acre  in  1925  the  average  loss  per  acre  amounted 
to  $18.46.  However,  the  owners  of  six  of  the  parcels  acquired 
between  1915  and  1919  believed  them  worth  more  than  they  cost, 
and  the  owners  of  four  other  parcels  believed  that  they  suffered  no 
loss. 

Properties  acquired  before  1915  or  after  1919  show  a  smaller 
proportion  of  losses  than  properties  acquired  in  the  years  1915  to  1919. 
Of  29  holdings  acquired  before  1895,  28  were  held  in  1925  at  an 
advance  in  value  and  only  1  at  a  loss.  Holdings  acquired  before  1895 
were  worth  an  average  of  $29.02  per  acre  more  in  1925  than  the  original 
cost  and  improvements.  Increments  on  holdings  acquired  during 
the  next  10  years  averaged  $10.48  an  acre,  but  increments  to  1925  on 
purchases  made  in  the  10  years  following  averaged  only  $1.43  an  acre 
with  decrements  rather  than  increments  for  holdings  subsequentlv 
acquired.     (Table  22.) 
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Table  22.- 


-Estimated  profit  and  loss  on  land  owned  in  1925  grouped  by  time  of 
purchase,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 


Parcels  of  land  studied 

Per  acre  value 

Aver- 
age 
age  of 
owner 

Cases  of  profit  or  loss 

Year  of  purchase 

Total 

Total 
acreage 

Aver- 
age 

period 
held 

Origi- 
nal 
cost 

Cost 
and 
subse- 
quent 

im- 
prove- 
ment 

Estimated 

Profit 

Loss 

No 

Value 
1925 

Profit 
or  loss  i 

profit 
nor 
loss 

Before  1895  

No. 

29 
53 

57 
46 
28 

Acres 
2,320 
4,532 
3,430 

2,977 
1,395 

Years 
39 

23.7 
13.7 
6.7 
2.1 

Dolls. 
7.24 
12.32 
26.26 
51.39 
36.73 

Dolls. 
15.47 
19.67 
34.25 
56.31 
38.19 

Dolls. 
44.49 
30.15 
35.68 
37.85 
34.15 

Dolls. 
29.02 
10.48 
1.43 
-18.46 
-4.04 

Years 
69.8 
61.0 
50.1 
51.2 
50.5 

No. 

28 

45 

31 

6 

7 

No. 

1 
6 
14 
36 
10 

No. 
0 

1895  to  1904. 

2 

1905  to  1914. _. 

12 

1915  to  1919 

4 

1920  to  1925 

11 

Total  or  average  2„ 

213 

14,  654 

16.6 

25.04 

31.62 

35.66 

4.04 

55.8 

117 

67 

29 

Minus  sign  (— )  indicates  loss. 


2  Weighted  average. 


Knowing  the  trend  of  the  land  market  in  the  past,  farmers  can  now 
reflect  on  what  they  might  have  made  or  saved  by  having  bought  or 
sold  land  at  the  right  time.  But  who  knew  when  that  time  was? 
None  of  the  farmers  had  previously  seen  a  slump  in  the  land  market 
such  as  the  one  which  occurred  after  1921.  Prices  paid  for  land  held 
steady  during  the  dull  years  that  preceded  1905,  but  rose  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  after  that  time.  Many  young  farmers  who  were 
without  land  or  who  were  ambitious  to  get  more,  and  who  were  mak- 
ing good  profits  out  of  farming  in  the  boom  years  concluded  that  it 
was  the  time  to  buy  land  during  the  boom  and  that  the  sooner  they 
bought  the  cheaper  they  would  get  it.  The  buyers  included  some  of 
the  older  farmers,  but  during  the  land  boom  the  natural  position  of 
an  old  farmer  was  that  of  a  seller,  for  the  older  farmers  could  sell  at  a 
profit  land  they  had  bought  many  years  before  and  take  H  easier  in 
the  later  years  of  the;r  lives,  living  on  an  interest  income  which  they 
could  not  wring  from  the  soil  itself  while  owning  it. 

Grouping  together  all  farmers  with  experience  as  landowners,  it 
was  found  that  farmers  of  60  years  of  age  or  over  had  a  profit  on  land 
sold  or  held  which  averaged  $10.59  an  acre  but  that  farmers  of  all 
other  age  groups  had  lost  on  land,  these  losses  averaging  $9.13  an 
acre  for  farmers  who  were  under  40  years  of  age,  $3.03  an  acre  for 
farmers  40  to  49  years  of  age,  and  $1.63  an  acre  for  farmers  of  50  to 
59  years  of  age.  Table  23  shows  similar  facts  separating  land  owned 
in  1925  from  land  sold  before  1925. 


Table  23. — Relative  profit  or  loss  from  land  owned  in  1925 

by  age  of  farmer 

or  sold  prior  to  1925, 

Land  owned  in  1925                                  Land  sold  before  1925 

Parcels 

Aver- 
age 
time 
owned 

Per  acre 

Parcels 

Aver- 
age 
time 

owned 

Age  of  farmer  (years) 

Total 

Profit 

Loss 

No 
profit 
or  loss 

Cost 

with 
im- 
prove- 
ments 

Profit " 
or  loss  i 

Total 

Show- 
ing 
loss 

Profit 

or  loss 

per 

acre  > 

Under  40 

No. 
19 
51 
50 
93 

No. 

7 

16 

25 

69 

No. 

10 
24 
20 
13 

No. 
2 
11 
5 
11 

Years 
7.6 
9.9 
15.0 
23.1 

Dolls. 
51.47 
49.31 
28.34 
24.18 

Dolls. 

-12.45 

-8.09 

1.01 

12.06 

No. 
11 
32 
38 
37 

No. 

7 
10 
16 

5 

Years 
2.6 
4.5 
4.9 
9.4 

Dolls. 
-1.81 

40  to  49. 

-.64 

50  to  59 

-5.48 

60  and  over. 

6.51 

Total  or  average 

213 

117 

67 

,  29 

16.6 

31.62 

4.04 

118 

38 

6.0 

.28 

i  Minus  Eign  (— )  indicates  loss 
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WEALTH    ACCUMULATION    IN    1924 

Of  the  288  families,  80  failed  to  live  within  their  incomes  in  1924, 
the  non accumulators  comprising  about  a  third  of  the  renters  and  a 
fourth  of  the  other  farmers.  The  nonaccumulating  group  of  1924 
had  a  greater  average  out-of-pocket  cost  for  living  than  the  accumu- 
lators. 

Some  of  the  indebtedness  or  liquidation  of  assets  incurred  by  the 
nonaccumulators  to  meet  living  expenses  was  justified  by  extraor- 
dinary needs.  The  expenditures  of  the  80  nonaccumulators  for 
medical,  hospital,  or  funeral  purposes  averaged  $74  per  family, 
whereas  the  208  accumulating  families  spent  an  average  of  only  $18 
for  such  purposes.  The  two  classes  of  croppers  spent  about  equal 
amounts  for  medical  and  related  needs.  The  1924  nonaccumulating 
owner  group  spent  an  average  of  $160  per  family  on  medical  care, 
etc.,  this  group  having  considerable  assets  and  credit  on  which  to 
draw  in  time  of  need. 

Judging  from  the  most  important  crop  of  these  farmers,  cotton,  the 
accumulating  group  of  farmers  were  more  efficient  on  the  whole 
than  the  nonaccumulating  group,  harvesting  larger  acreages  and 
larger  yields  per  acre.  Families  that  lived  within  their  incomes 
averaged  about  8.5  acres  of  cotton,  producing  2,140  pounds  of  lint 
or  about  249  pounds  to  the  acre,  whereas  the  families  that  fa'led  to 
live  within  their  income  averaged  about  6.6  acres  of  cotton,  producing 
1,507  pounds  of  lint  or  about  228  pounds  per  acre.  A  few  more 
rows  of  cotton  and  a  few  more  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  row  would 
have  enabled  most  of  the  nonaccumulators  to  meet  their  cost 
of  living  in  1924.  It  was  largely  a  result  of  superiority  as  cotton 
producers  that  enabled  the  accumulators  to  get  incomes  large  enough 
to  cover  their  needs  in  1924.     (Table  24.) 


Table  24. — Comparison  of  families  living  within  their  income  with  those  spending 
more  than  their  income,  classified  by  tenure  and  as  accumulators  in  1924,  288 
farm  families,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 


All  families 

Owners 

Renters 

Croppers 

Item 

Accu- 
mulator 

Nonac- 
cumu- 
lator 

Accu- 
mulator 

Nonac- 
cumu- 
lator 

Accu- 
mulator 

Nonac- 
cumu- 
lator 

Accu- 
mulator 

Nonac- 
cumu- 
lator 

Families  studied .number. . 

Members  per  family do 

Net  assets,  1925 dollars. _ 

Earnings  available  for  living,   1924 

dollars.. 

Spent  for  living do 

Medical  care,  etc do 

Farm  products,  etc.,  used  by  family 

dollars.. 

Cotton  produced  on  farm: 

Acreage. -. acres.. 

Total  lint pounds.. 

Lint  per  acre do 

208 

5.0 

2,275 

484 

258 

18 

398 

8.5 

2,140 

249 

80 

5.1 

1,140 

268 

376 

74 

392 

6.6 

1,507 

228 

72 

4.7 

6,073 

719 

335 

23 

507 

7.5 

2,002 

266 

22 

4.5 

3,090 

322 

523 

160 

426 

4.7 

1,050 

223 

81 
5.1 
393 

376 

222 

15 

359 

8.7 

2,114 

244 

41 
5.0 
533 

254 
339 

50 

408 

6.8 

1,619 

238 

55 
5.1 
75 

332 

210 
17 

312 

9.8 

2,358 

240 

17 
6.0 
83 

236 

276 
21 

309 

8.6 

1,829 

212 

Most  of  the  large  accumulations  of  1924  were  made  by  owner 
farmers.  After  meeting  expenses  of  farming  and  living  in  1924,  six 
farmers  accumulated  over  $1,000  in  property  or,  if  they  had  indebted- 
ness, they  were  able  to  reduce  their  debts  by  at  least  $1,000.     Only 
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one  of  the  six  farmers  was  a  tenant  in  1924.  The  accumulations  of 
about  half  of  the  renters  and  two-thirds  of  the  croppers  were  $200  or 
less  in  1924,  and  the  number  of  tenants  whose  indebtedness  increased 
as  a  result  of  what  they  did  in  1924  exceeded  the  number  of  tenants 
who  accumulated  over  $200  in  that  year. 

Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  no  payments  were  made  in  1924 
to  reduce  the  principal  of  debts  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  the  amount  accumulated  in  1924  "by  the  288  farmers  ranged  all 
the  way  from  $2,148  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  was  already  the 
wealthiest  of  all,  to  deficits  of  considerable  size.  The  greatest  deficit 
was  incurred  by  an  owner  farmer.  He  had  medical  bills  of  about 
$2,000  in  1924  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  and  came  about 
$1,700  short  of  meeting  his  expenses.  Aside  from  these  two  extremes 
no  other  farmer  in  1924  accumulated  as  much  as  $1,400  or  fell  short 
as  much  as  $400  of  meeting  expenses.  Table  25  shows  the  range  of 
accumulation  and  deficit  for  most  of  the  farmers  to  have  been  within 
modest  limits. 

Table  25. — Accumulation  after  deducting  living  expenses,  288  farmers  grouped  by 
tenure,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Farmers  by  tenure 

Accumulation 

total 

Owner — 

Tenant 

With 
tenant 

Without 
tenant 

Renter 

Cropper 

Over  $2,000.     

Number 

1 

5 

9 

18 

49 

126 

80 

Number 
1 
3 
5 
6 
12 
13 
12 

Number 
0 
1 
3 
6 

13 
9 

10 

Number 

0 

1 

0 

5 

15 

60 

41 

Number 
0 

$1,001  to  $2,000 

0 

$601  to  $1,000 

1 

$401  to  $600                              -        -     --. 

1 

$201  to  $400.                           .       

9 

$1  to  $200 

44 

17 

Total                                                        

288 

52 

42 

122 

72 

CREDIT 


Bankers,  storekeepers,  fertilizer  dealers,  and  landlords  were  very 
cautious  in  their  extension  of  credit  in  1924  and  1925.  Farmers,  for 
their  part,  were  trying  to  get  along  with  as  little  borrowing  as  possible, 
the  experience  of  preceding  years  having  shown  that  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult even  to  repay  borrowings  for  productive  purposes  out  of  the  crops 
raised.  Disaster  had  overtaken  many  of  their  number  who  had  been 
encouraged  to  expand  operations  in  a  period  of  easy  credit.  The 
liquidation  of  the  business  affairs  of  some  of  these  men  was  being 
deferred  by  creditors.  There  was  some  speculation  on  the  part  of 
farmers  acquainted  with  the  situation  as  to  how  long  certain  of  their 
neighbors  could  continue  to  hold  on  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Many  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  living  at  farming 
and  pay  interest  on  outstanding  obligations.  Prices  paid  for  land 
had  dropped  so  much  that  some  owner  farmers  frankly  stated  a 
doubt  that  their  land  would  sell  for  enough  to  meet  the  mortgages 
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against  it.  Even  among  tenants  some  felt  themselves  to  be  hopelessly 
in  debt,  but  few  farmers  had  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

There  was  little  grumbling  on  the  part  of  tenants  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  store  credit  which  landlords  were  able  and  willing  to 
provide;  tenants  knew  that  hard  times  were  affecting  their  landlords, 
too.  Purchases  were  largely  restricted  to  fertilizer  and  other  materials 
of  production,  repairs  to  implements,  replacements  of  stock  and  im- 
plements, food,  clothing,  and  household  necessities.  Farmers  were 
not  in  the  market  for  automobiles,  phonographs,  radios,  or  even 
household  furniture,  and  practically  nothing  was  spent  on  amuse- 
ments. If  the  churches  had  little  financial  support  or  if  the  physicians 
had  difficulty  collecting  fees,  it  was  not  because  their  services  were 
unappreciated. 

Borrowings  of  renters  and  croppers  to  make  the  1924  crop,  held  to 
a  minimum  as  they  were,  seldom  exceeded  $100,  including  indebted- 
ness for  fertilizer.  Most  tenants  obtained  credit  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent  a  year.  That  higher  rates  were  not  paid  was  probably  because 
most  of  the  little  lending  was  done  by  the  landlords.  Besides  pro- 
viding the  cash  or  credit  to  buy  fertilizer,  landlords  advanced  their 
tenants  cash  to  meet  living  costs  in  amounts  of  $2  or  $3  a  week  with 
little  or  nothing  in  midsummer  when  the  crop  was  laid  by.  The 
cows,  poultry,  gardens,  and  berries  would  then  provide  sustenance. 
Some  landlords  arranged  through  a  storekeeper  to  have  their  tenants 
advanced  up  to  a  certain  amount  on  purchases  of  necessities,  periodi- 
cally settling  the  bill  or  guaranteeing  to  settle  it  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  charging  the  amount  as  an  advance  against  the  tenant's 
interest  in  the  crop.     None  of  the  landlords  ran  commissaries. 

SHIFTS  OF  FARMERS 

Of  those  operating  Gwinnett  County  farms  in  the  early  part  of 
1925,  37  per  cent  had  moved  since  the  end  of  1923.  The  fact  that  14 
per  cent  of  the  fanners  had  come  to  then  farms  before  1910  is  due 
largely  to  the  relative  stability  of  the  owner  group,  for  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  farming  as  tenants  in  1925  had  occupied 
their  farms  as  long.  Indeed,  64  per  cent  of  those  farming  as  croppers 
and  46  per  cent  of  those  farming  as  renters  early  in  1925  came  on  the 
farms  they  occupied  on  or  after  January  1,  1924,  as  compared  with  8 
per  cent  of  those  farming  as  owners,  part  owners,  or  managers. 

Of  farmers  on  Gwinnett  County  farms  early  in  1925,  95  per  cent  of 
those  operating  as  croppers,  83  per  cent  of  those  operating  as  renters, 
and  26  per  cent  of  those  operating  as  owners  had  moved  to  the  farms 
on  or  after  January  1,  1920. 

Of  the  farmers  of  Gwinnett  County  who  moved,  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1924,  to  the  farms  they  occupied  early  in  1925,  45  per  cent  were 
farming  in  1925  as  croppers,  47  per  cent  as  renters,  and  8  per  cent  as 
owners.  These  figures  afford  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of  the  tenure 
status  of  the  37  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who  made  moves  after  January 
1,  1924,  and  who  became  the  new  neighbors  of  the  63  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  who  did  not  move.  Of  the  fifth  who  had  been  on  the  same 
farms  since  and  before  1913,  88  per  cent  were  owners  in  1925,  11  per 
cent  renters,  and  only  1  per  cent  croppers.     (Table  26.) 
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Table  26. — Occupancy:  Percentage  distribution  of  farmers  grouped  by  year  of  com- 
ing to  farm  occupied  in  1925,  and  by  tenure,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 


Farmers  coming  to  farm  occupied 

in  1925 

Tenure  of  farmers  in  1925 

Farmers  re- 
porting year 
of  arrival 

Before 

After 

1910 

1913 

1916 

1915 

1917 

1919 

1921 

1923 

Year  of  arrival  by  tenure: 

No. 

1,325 

1,381 

957 

P.ct. 
100 
100 
100 

P.ct. 

36 

3 

1 

P.ct. 

48 
6 

1 

P.  el. 

54 
8 
2 

P.ct. 

46 
92 
98 

P.ct. 
39 

88 
97 

P.ct. 
26 
83 
95 

P.ct. 

17 
72 
88 

P.ct. 

8 

46 

64 

3,663 

100 

14 

20 

23  |      77 

73 

65 

56 

37 

Tenure  by  year  of  arrival: 

1,325 

1,381 
957 

36 
38 
26 

91 
8 

1 

88 

11 

1 

85 
13 
2 

22 
45 
33 

19 
48 
35 

14 
48 
38 

11 

48 
41 

8 

Renters  

47 

Croppers 

45 

Total  

3,663 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

From  unpublished  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1  Including  part  owners  and  managers. 

Changes  of  occupants  usually  occur  after  the  outgoing  occupant 
has  harvested  and  sold  the  crop.  In  cotton-growing  localities  this 
is  likely  to  be  about  the  new  year.  Of  691  moves  reported  by  white 
tenants  farming  in  Gwinnett  County  in  the  spring  of  1925,  91  per 
cent  had  been  made  during  the  three  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  the  November  moves  being  9  per  cent  of  the  total, 
the  December  moves  29  per  cent,  and  the  January  moves  53  per  cent. 

As  for  length,  most  moves  were  short  ones  compared  with  moves 
of  farmers  elsewhere  in  the  country.11  Only  a  fifth  of  1,370  moves 
made  by  these  Gwinnett  County  farmers  involved  distances  of  10 
miles  or  over,  only  three-eighths  were  moves  of  5  miles  or  over,  and 
29  per  cent  were  moves  of  less  than  2  miles.  Of  the  moves  made  by 
Gwinnett  Coimty  owner  farmers,  27  per  cent  involved  distances  of 
5  miles  or  over,  as  compared  with  38  per  cent  of  renter  and  41  per 
cent  of  cropper  moves. 

The  group  of  farmers  studied  had  done  relatively  little  farming 
except  in  Gwinnett  Coimty,  70  per  cent  of  them  having  done  all  of 
their  farming  in  that  county.  Most  of  those  who  had  farmed  out 
of  the  county  had  not  farmed  farther  away  than  in  counties  bordering 
Gwinnett  County,  and  only  5  of  the  288  had  done  any  farming  out- 
side of  Georgia.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  studied  had 
been  reared  in  Gwinnett  County,  and  nine-tenths  had  been  reared 
in  Gwinnett  or  in  one  of  its  adjoining  counties.  Of  the  tenant 
farmers  36  per  cent  had  farmed  out  of  Gwinnett  at  one  time  or 
another,  but  only  19  per  cent  of  the  owner  farmers  had  done  so. 


11  The  unpublished  results  of  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  moves  made 
by  farmers  in  the  United  States  indicated  that  64  per  cent  of  the  moves  made  by  owner  operators  and 
58  per  cent  of  the  moves  made  by  tenant  farmers  involved  distances  of  5  miles  or  more.  Of  13,815  moves 
studied,  38  per  cent  were  moves  of  10  miles  or  over,  60  per  cent  moves  of  5  miles  or  over,  and  23  per  cent 
moves  of  2  miles  or  less. 
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DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  TENURE 
THE  FAMILY  AT  HOME 

Most  of  the  farmers  could  have  used  all  their  income  for  family 
purposes  without  indulging  in  any  extravagances.  The  great 
majority  of  the  children  at  home  were  dependents.  They  averaged 
three  in  number  and  1 1  years  of  age. 

In  the  relatively  secure  position  as  to  income  and  net  worth  enjoyed 
by  the  owner  farmers,  their  few  dependents  created  no  great  problem, 
but  a  greater  one  confronted  farmers  of  the  tenant  class,  for  they 
were  poorer  and  their  incomes  were  smaller.  Yet  in  the  average 
tenant  home  there  were  more  children  and,  on  the  whole,  yoimger 
children,  than  was  the  case  in  the  average  owner  home.  On  an 
average,  cropper  homes  had  3.49  children,  of  an  age  averaging  10.4 
years;  renter  homes  had  3.17  children,  of  an  age  averaging  10.5 
years;  owner  homes  had  2.6  children,  of  an  age  averaging  13.4  years. 
Almost  half  of  the  children  in  cropper  and  renter  homes  were  under 
10  years  of  age,  but  less  than  a  third  of  the  children  in  owner  homes 
were  as  young  as  that.     (Table  27.) 

Table  27. — Average  size  of  farm  family,  by  tenure  and  by  age  group  of  children, 


Average  farm  family  by  tenure 

Members  of  family 

All  fami- 
lies stud- 
ied (288) 

Owners 
(94) 

Renters  '  Croppers 
(122)             (72) 

1 

Children  at  home: 

Under  10  years  . .  .  ...  

Number 
1.29 
.84 
.60 
.22 
.11 

Number 
0.80 
.74 
.62 
.26 
.18 

Number 
1.48 
.85 
.57 
.16 
.11 

Number 
1.61 

10  to  14  years..    .  .  ... . 

.95 

.63 

20  to  24  years .... 

.26 

25  years  and  over .  

.04 

Total 

Other  members  at  home _                .         .  ...  . 

3.06 
1.96 

2.60 
2.08 

3.17  1            3.49 
1.92  i            1.84 

Total  members  at  home.  ..        . . 

5.02 
1.47 

4.68 
2.43 

5.09              5.33 

Children  away  from  home 

1.18 

With  less  capital  and  less  income  on  which  to  live  and  with  greater 
needs,  the  tenant  classes  are  not  to  be  criticized  because  of  their  small 
accumulation.  As  the  children  grow  up  less  of  the  efforts  of  the 
family  are  required  for  development,  more  may  be  accumulated,  and 
the  matter  of  land  ownership  may  more  reasonably  be  considered. 

CHILDREN  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

Reared  so  close  to  the  busy  city  of  Atlanta  it  might  be  expected  of 
Gwinnett  County  children  that,  on  leaving  the  farms  of  their  parents, 
a  considerable  proportion  would  try  to  better  their  condition  by  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  city.  Many  did  this,  more  particularly  the 
sons ;  yet  nearly  half  of  the  sons  who  had  left  the  farms  of  their  parents 
were  themselves  engaged  in  farming.  About  five-eighths  of  the 
daughters  away  from  home  were  married  to  farmers. 

Children  who  continued  farming  after  leaving  the  homes  of  their 
parents  usually  located  on  farms  comparatively  near  their  parents. 
In  cases  in  which  both  were  tenants  occasionally  both  had  the  same 
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landlord.  A  parent  who  farmed  on  his  own  land  sometimes  had 
enough  land  so  that  one  or  more  of  his  children  could  farm  as  his 
tenants  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached  between  them.  More  often 
the  children  located  on  other  land.  In  some  cases  children  remained 
in  counties  in  which  parents  had  farmed,  after  the  parents  left  to  move 
directly  or  eventually  to  Gwinnett  County.  Tenants  having  more 
often  farmed  out  of  the  county  than  owners,  their  children  who  were 
farming  away  from  home  were  more  often  farming  out  of  the  county. 
A  fifth  of  the  children  of  tenants  and  a  tenth  of  the  children  of  owners 
who  were  farming  away  from  home  were  farming  outside  of  Gwinnett 
County. 

In  all,  of  a  group  of  183  children  who  had  taken  up  farming  157 
were  farming  in  Gwinnett  County,  20  in  other  Georgia  counties, 
mostly  near  Gwinnett,  and  6  in  other  States,  but  all  of  them  were  in 
the  South. 

In  general,  the  youngest  children  in  agricultural  occupations  away 
from  home  worked  as  laborers  or  croppers,  the  older  ones  as  renters 
or  owners.  The  few  absent  children  working  as  farm  laborers  aver- 
aged only  23  years  of  age  as  compared  with  averages  of  28  years  for 
those  operating  as  croppers,  30  years  for  those  operating  as  renters, 
and  37  years  for  those  who  owned  their  farms.  Children  supporting 
themselves  from  nonagricultural  employment  averaged  28.7  years  of 
age  as  compared  with  a  30-year  average  for  those  on  farms  away  from 
their  parents. 

Children  who  turned  from  farming  after  they  left  the  homes  of 
parents  farming  in  Gwinnett  County  usually  had  left  the  county  to 
get  employment.  Of  124  children  in  occupations  other  than  farming 
only  23  lived  in  Gwinnett  County  and  66  lived  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
Of  the  29  who  did  not  live  in  Georgia  12  had  gone  to  Florida,  6  to 
Alabama,  and  1  or  2  were  in  each  of  9  other  States,  but  only  4  had 
gone  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  only  1  as  far  west  as  New  Mexico. 

Relatively  few  (only  3  per  cent)  of  the  children  under  20  years  of 
age  had  left  the  homes  of  their  parents,  but  two-thirds  of  the  children 
who  had  reached  21  years  of  age  but  not  25  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
children  of  at  least  25  years  of  age  had  left  their  parents.  Altogether, 
the  proportion  of  children  away  from  home  and  the  proportion  at 
least  21  years  of  age  was  nearly  the  same,  about  a  third.  The  propor- 
tion of  daughters  who  had  left  the  home  was  about  the  same  as  for  sons. 

To  what  extent  does  the  tenure  status  of  the  parent  influence  the 
occupational  and  tenure  status  of  the  offspring?  In  the  business  of 
getting  a  living,  which  children  best  held  to  the  level  attained  by  their 
parents,  which  made  the  most  progress,  and  which  left  the  occupation 
of  their  parents  most  commonly?  Most  children  had  to  save  from 
their  earnings  practically  all  that  was  required  to  make  each  step  up 
the  tenure  ladder.  In  the  case  of  the  children  studied,  this  may  be 
said  of  the  children  of  the  owner  parents  as  well  as  of  the  children  of 
the  cropper  and  renter  parents.  All  the  parents  were  still  farming, 
and  few  parents  could  afford  to  give  any  considerable  amount  of 
property  to  their  children  and  not  miss  it  in  their  own  farming 
operations. 

That  tenure  progress  is  related  to  age  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
case  both  with  parents  studied  and  with  their  children  who  had  left 
home  but  remained  in  agriculture.  Grouping  the  children  who  had 
farm  employment  away  from  home  by  tenure  of  the  parent,  it  was 
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found  that  their  ages  averaged  26.7,  28.4,  and  31.2  years,  respectively, 
for  children  of  cropper,  of  renter,  and  of  owner  parents.  The  economic 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  several  parent  groups  is  so  different, 
however,  as  not  to  be  wholly  explained  by  the  age  difference  as  shown. 
A  greater  relation  is  shown  to  the  tenure  of  the  parent.  For  instance, 
of  children  agriculturally  employed  away  from  their  parents,  78,  53, 
and  22  per  cent  of  the  children  of  cropper,  of  renter,  and  of  owner- 
farmer  parents,  respectively,  were  working  as  farm  laborers  or  as 
croppers.  On  the  other  hand,  5,  5,  and  28  per  cent  of  the  farmer 
children  of  cropper,  of  renter,  and  of  owner-farmer  parents,  respec- 
tively, farmed  as  owners. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  their  credit,  in  view  of  their  ages  and  the  compe- 
tition to  which  they  were  subject,  that  so  few  as  a  fifth  of  the  farmer 
children  of  owner  farmers  operated  as  share  croppers  or  farm  laborers 
and  that  so  many  as  1  in  20  of  the  farmer  children  of  tenant  farmers 
had  risen  to  the  position  of  owner  operator.  Altogether,  about  a 
fifth  of  the  farmer  children  of  cropper  parents  were  higher  on  the 
tenure  ladder  than  the  parents. 

A  fifth  of  the  farmer  sons  of  owner  parents  farmed  as  owners  and 
a  third  of  the  daughters  might  claim  the  same  status  since  they  were 
married  to  farmers  who  operated  as  owners.  Daughters  of  renter  or 
of  cropper  parents  appear  to  have  had  a  smaller  chance  of  marrying 
owner  farmers.     (Table  28.) 

Table  28.— Comparison  of  the  agricultural  status  of  farm  children  absent  from 
home,  grouped  by  tenure  of  parents,   1924,  288  farmers,   Gwinnett  County,  Ga. 


Status  of  children 

Absent  children  of— 

All  farmers 

Owner 

Renter 

Cropper 

Farming  as— 

Owner        __■  _                _  .  . 

Sons 

12 

43 
39 
11 

Daugh- 
ters 
27 
54 
43 
3 

Sons 

9 

25 

8 

3 

Daugh- 
ters 
24 
34 
14 
1 

Sons 

■       3 
16 
21 
3 

Daugh- 
ters 
1 

16 
17 
0 

Sons 

0 

2 
10 
5 

Daugh- 
ters 
2 

Renter 

4 

Cropper              .  __        _      .... 

12 

Laborer,  ... 

2 

Total 

105 
109 

127 
73 

45 
66 

73 
39 

43 
37 

34 
25 

17 
6 

20 

Not  farming. 

Total  in  known  occupation 

In  unknown  occupation.  . 

214 
3 

200 

7 

111 
2 

112 
3 

80 
1 

59 
4 

23 
0 

29 

0 

Those  engaged  in  farming  were  71  per  cent  of  the  children  away 
from  the  homes  of  cropper  parents,  as  compared  with  55  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  renter  and  53  per  cent  of  the  children  of  owner  parents. 


COSTS  AND  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

The  type  and  scale  of  farming  conducted  by  the  families  inter- 
viewed usually  gave  them  a  considerable  amount  of  time  for  idleness 
or  leisure  which  were  generally  regarded  among  the  satisfactions  of 
life.  Most  families  spent  little  money  even  for  such  essentials  as  food 
and  clothing  because  they  had  little  to  spend  for  any  purpose.  Could 
cash  income  have  been  more  readily  increased  by  utilizing  time  spent 
in  idling  many  would  doubtless  have  had  better  food  and  clothing 
and  more  of  other  things.     As  it  was,  with  plenty  of  leisure  time  and 
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little  money  to  spend  in  it,  the  families  spent  practically  all  of  it  in 
their  immediate  neighborhoods  without  getting  the  diversion  most 
urban  families  have  come  to  expect. 

Including  the  values  contributed  by  the  farm  these  Gwinnett 
County  farm  families  may  be  said  to  have  consumed  for  family  living 
in  1924  an  amount  which  averaged  $687.14  in  value.  House  rent, 
farm  food,  and  farm  fuel,  the  values  supplied  by  the  farm,  amounted 
to  $396.07,  or  57.6  per  cent  of  the  total  family  living.  The  difference 
$291.07,  represents  the  average  cash  out-of-pocket  expenditure. 
Each  of  the  tenure  groups  averaged  more  than  half  their  living  from 
the  farm,  avoiding  direct  cash  expenditure  to  that  extent. 

All  families  secured  housing  in  connection  with  farming  the  land, 
and  nearly  all  fuel  used  came  from  woodland  on  the  farm  occupied. 
Heat  was  procured  by  burning  harawood  in  fireplaces,  of  which,  even 
the  smaller  houses  usually  had  several;  most  cooking  was  done  on 
cookstoves  with  pine  for  fuel. 

Owners,  renters,  and  croppers  alike  held  their  out-of-pocket 
expenditure  for  food  to  about  the  same  average  per  person,  $21  or  $22. 
So  far  as  food  is  concerned  whatever  additional  any  group  had  was 
secured  on  the  whole  as  the  result  of  increased  production  on  the  farm. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  any  family  might  have  had  as  large  a 
garden  as  it  cared  to  tend,  pasturage  for  a  cow,  and  any  reasonable 
quantity  of  firewood. 

Of  course  the  convenience  and  desirability  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  varied  somewhat  on  the  different  farms,  but  so  did  the 
disposition  of  the  farmers  and  their  families  to  make  use  of  what 
opportunities  they  had.  Some  farmers,  especially  those  among  the 
tenant  groups,  had  further  handicaps  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  to  do,  lack  of  ability- to  do  things,  and  lack  of  capital  to  carry 
out  what  otherwise  they  could  and  would  do.  On  the  whole,  the 
tenant  groups  compare  rather  favorably  with  the  owner  groups  in 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  food  produced  on  the  farm  for  consumption 
at  home.  Even  the  cropper  groups  averaged  over  $250  of  home-raised 
food  consumed  at  home. 

In  value  of  food  consumed,  owner  households  took  first  rank  in  spite 
of  their  smaller  membership,  but  what  food  values  they  had  in  excess 
of  what  cropper  and  renter  households  had,  came  directly  from 
products  of  the  farm,  not  by  using  the  greater  amount  of  cash  they 
had.  Out-of-pocket  expenditure  for  food  averaged  about  $104  for 
owner  households  as  compared  with  $106  for  renter  and  $111  for 
cropper  households.  The  value  of  food  used  in  the  home,  furnished 
by  the  farm,  averaged  about  $380  for  owner  households,  $305  for 
renter  households,  $254  for  cropper  households. 

Owner  families,  having  as  a  group  the  most  to  spend  on  their  living, 
spent  no  more  cash  for  food  than  croppers,  who  had  the  least  to  spend; 
owners  spent  more  for  clothing,  but  only  about  the  same  proportion 
of  their  total  cash  cost  of  living  was  for  clothing  as  was  the  case  with 
croppers;  so  that  owners  had  a  great  deal  more  than  croppers  for  items 
other  than  food  and  clothing. 

The  cropper  group  spent  so  little,  having  so  little  credit  and  so  little 
of  their  own  to  spend  after  a  series  of  difficult  years,  that  averages  of 
their  cash  living  costs  show  about  how  little  farm  families  can  get 
along  on.  Some  had  to  live  on  less  than  the  averages  shown,  for  an 
average  of  the  living  costs  of  a  group  of  farmers  conceals  the  cases  of 
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extreme  poverty,  along  with  the  cases  of  relatively  high  costs.  The 
difference  between  what  the  croppers  spent  and  what  the  owner  groups 
spent  indicates  the  things  of  which  more  would  have  been  purchased 
by  the  croppers  if  they  could  have  afforded  more  of  anything.  (Tables 
29  and  30.) 

Table  29. — Classification  of  living  expenses  including  values  furnished  by  farm, 
by  tenure  of  288  farm  families,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 


Fami- 

Values of  all  living  ex- 
penses 

Use 

value 

of 

shelter  > 

Value 
of  fuel 

Value  of  food  used  in 
home 

Tenure 

lies 
studied 

Total 

Furnished  by 
farm 

Total 

Furnished  by 
farm 

Owner: 

Number 
52 
42 

Dollars 
892. 17 
836.26 

Dollars 
475. 10 
503.98 

Per  cent 
53.3 
60.3 

Dollars 
81.17 
75.98 

Dollars 
27.29 
31.00 

Dollars  Dollars 
470.  33     366.  64 
502.17  :  397.00 

Per  cent 
78.0 

79.1 

94 
122 
72 

S67. 19 
637.  01 
537.  05 

488.00 
375.  38 
311. 14 

56.3 
58.9 
57.9 

78.85 
44.75 
32.15 

28.95 
25.98 
25.39 

484.  55     380.  20 
410. 16  |  304.  65 
364.64  i  253.60 

78.5 

74.3 

Cropner 

69.5 

Total  or  average 

288 

687.14 

396.07 

57.6       52.73 

26.80 

423.06  |  316.54 

74.8 

i  Calculated  at  $12  per  year  for  houses  valued  at  less  than  $100;  $18  per  year  for  houses  valued  at  $100  to 
$180;  and  10  per  cent  of  value  for  houses  valued  at  $180  or  more.  Ail  families  were  sheltered  on  the  farms 
they  occupied.    No  tenant  paid  special  rental  for  his  dwelling. 

Table  30. — Classification  of  cash  expenditures  for  living,  by  tenure  of  288  farm 
families,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924- 


Families 
studied 

Average  amount  expended  for— 

Percentage  expended 
for— 

Tenure  status 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
mem- 
bership 

Total 

Food 

Cloth- 
ing 

Other 
things 

Food 

Cloth- 
ing 

Other 
things 

Owner: 

With  tenant.. 

Number 
52 
42 

Number 
4.38 
5.05 

Dollars 
417.  07 
332.28 

Dollars 
103.  69 
105. 17 

Dollars 
105.  81 
104.59 

Dollars 
207.57 
122.  52 

Per  cent 
24.8 
31.6 

Per  cent 
25.4 
31.5 

Per  cent 
49.8 

Without  tenant 

36.9 

Owners  _ 

94 
122 
72 

4.68 
5.09 
5.33 

379. 19 
261.63 
225.  91 

104.35 
105.  51 
111.04 

105.27 
78.11 
61.53 

169.  57 
78.01 
53.34 

27.5 
40.3 
49.2 

27.8 
29.9 
27.2 

44.7 

Renter  _  .  ...    

29.  S 

Cropper  .    

23.6 

Total  or  average 

288 

5.02 

291.07 

106.52 

82.83 

101.  72 

36.6 

28.5 

34.9 

Expenditures  per  family  for  purchased  food,  tobacco,  and  furniture 
were  about  the  same  regardless  of  tenure.  Averages  by  tenure  groups 
showed  furniture  purchases  in  1924  in  no  case  to  rim  as  high  as  $10. 
Available  money  was  required  for  items  in  more  immediate  need, 
and  most  farmers  were  making  what  furniture  they  already  had  serve. 
Of  snuff  and  tobacco,  tenant  families  used  about  as  much  as  owner 
families,  that  is  to  say  about  all  they  wanted.  If  a  shortage  of  cash 
existed  that  shortage  did  not  affect  the  amount  of  expenditure  for 
tobacco  or  snuff  so  much  as  it  did  the  expenditure  for  things  the 
craving  for  which  demanded  less  immediate  satisfaction.  Similarity 
of  amount  of  expenditure  indicates  that  owners  did  not  buy  brands 
which  were  more  expensive  than  those  used  by  tenants. 
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In  their  purchases  of  food  the  owner  farmers  were  able  to  secure 
somewhat  more  variety  in  their  diet  than  the  tenants,  even  though 
they  spent  no  more  cash.  For  one  thing  they  had  fewer  mouths  to 
feed  than  did  tenants,  and  they  more  commonly  had  wheat  to  bring 
to  the  mill,  in  this  and  in  other  ways  releasing  funds  for  other  items 
of  food.  However,  little  money  was  spent  for  fresh  meats,  dairy 
products,  canned  or  package  goods,  fruits,  or  fresh  vegetables.  Most 
of  the  cash  spent  for  food  went  for  the  purchase  of  staples  like  flour, 
corn  meal,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

The  expenditure  for  clothing  was  relatively  small  and  differed  less 
than  one  might  expect  with  groups  so  different  in  capital  position  and 
income.  The  farm  women  spent  most  of  their  time  at  home,  and  the 
men,  even  on  their  Saturday  trips  to  town,  commonly  considered 
their  overalls  and  work  shirts  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  Much 
of  the  clothing  for  the  children  was  made  at  home,  and  children  went 
barefoot  much  of  the  time.  Cotton  goods  were  commonly  worn  be- 
cause of  their  cheapness. 

In  expenditures  for  health,  life  insurance,  church,  benevolences, 
papers,  books,  education,  entertainment,  and  automobiles  greater 
difference  is  shown  between  the  tenure  groups  than  in  the  more 
necessary  expenditures  for  food  and  clothing.  But  these  expenditures 
were  not  large,  even  in  the  case  of  the  owner  groups.  In  the  use  of 
automobiles  for  private  purposes  ability  to  spend  might  be  expected 
to  show,  if  anywhere ;  but  even  the  owner  group  of  farmers  averaged 
only  about  $14  each  in  this  way,  renters  about  $6,  and  croppers  less 
than  $1.  Most  farmers  spent  nothing  at  all  on  automobiles,  and  some 
of  those  who  had  machines  did  not  use  them  because  they  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  keep  them  going. 

Many  farmers  attended  churches  whose  ministers  were  farmers 
themselves,  serving  practically  without  remuneration.  Among  the 
farmers  visited  were  several  who  served  in  their  localities  as  pastors. 
One  of  these  received  $50  a  year  compensation;  another  got  less. 

Where  so  much  of  the  income  is  derived  from  cotton,  yield  and 
standard  of  living  have  considerable  relationship  to  each  other. 
The  100  families  with  the  lowest  yields  got  an  average  of  173  pounds 
per  acre  of  lint  from  8.8  acres  in  cotton.  The  100  families  with  the 
highest  yields  of  cotton  got  an  average  yield  of  327  pounds  from  7.6 
acres.  After  living  expenses,  the  first  group  of  families  added  $71  to 
their  average  wealth  as  compared  with  an  average  increase  in  wealth 
of  $196  for  the  100  families  with  the  highest  yields.  Incidentally  it 
should  be  stated  that  relatively  high  riving  standards  were  maintained 
by  the  100  families  that  secured  the  highest  yields. 

Considering  cotton  acreage  in  relation  to  other  factors,  it  appears 
that  families  with  no  cotton  or  the  smallest  acreage  in  cotton  enjoyed 
a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  living  than  did  the  largest  cotton 
growers,  but  their  ability  to  do  this  was  determined  in  part  by  the 
smaller  size  of  their  families.  The  greater  the  income  from  outside 
sources,  the  greater  the  degree  to  which  the}r  owned  their  farms  and 
operating  capital  and  had  tenants  working  for  them. 

Comparison  of  that  third  of  the  farmers  who  had  no  cotton,  or  the 
smallest  acreage  of  that  crop  with  that  third  of  the  farmers  whose 
families  tended  the  largest  acreages  in  cotton,  it  appears  that  the 
larger  growers  averaged  13.4  acres,  yielding  235  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  realized  $586  in  cotton  receipts  as  their  share  and  $157  in  non- 
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cotton  receipts  and  had  an  average  of  6.6  members  in  the  family  at 
home. 

The  smaller  growers  and  nongrowers  of  cotton  averaged  3.6  acres 
yielding  255  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  realized  $219  in  receipts  from 
cotton  and  $238  in  receipts  from  other  sources,  had  an  average  of 
3.8  members  in  the  family  at  home. 

The  difference  in  size  of  the  families  made  possible  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  smaller  growers  of  cotton  although  their  family  income 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two  family  groups. 

DWELLINGS  AND  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

A  fifth  of  the  families  made  then  habitation  in  2  or  3  rooms,  4 
families  having  only  2  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  of  the 
families  had  6  rooms  or  more  at  their  disposal,  and  6  families  had  8 
or  9  rooms.  Habitations  of  2  or  3  rooms  served  36  per  cent  of 
the  croppers,  22  per  cent  of  the  renters,  12  per  cent  of  the  owners 
without  tenants,  and  2  per  cent  of  the  owners  with  tenants.  Six  or 
more  rooms  were  available  for  46  per  cent  of  the  families  of  owners 
with  tenants,  26  per  cent  of  the  families  of  owners  without  tenants, 
23  per  cent  of  the  renters,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  cropper  families. 

Many  of  the  dwellings  have  a  central  hall  midway  of  the  length  of 
the  structure  and  running  from  the  front  porch  to  a  back  entrance. 
The  doors  at  both  ends  of  the  hall  permit  free  circulation  of  air  as 
desired  in  the  hot  summer  days.  The  members  of  farm  families 
spend  much  time  during  the  hottest  hours  idling  in  the  shade  afforded 
by  the  porches  and  trees.  Many  houses  had  two  or  more  porches. 
Only  6  of  the  288  were  without  a  serviceable  porch,  and  only  33 
houses  were  without  other  shade  in  the  form  of  trees  or  vines  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Aside  from  trees  left  for  shade,  the  ground 
around  most  houses  is  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  few  families  make 
an  attempt  to  maintain  a  lawn  or  ornamental  plants. 

Most  houses  are  built  on  piers  of  brick  or  flat  stones  but  without  a 
continuous  foundation  wall  to  prevent  the  winds  of  winter  from 
getting  under  the  floors.  Less  than  a  tenth  of  the  houses  had  cellars, 
although  some  farmers  had  vegetable  cellars  near  the  houses  but  not 
a  part  of  them. 

The  construction  suggests  that  many  of  the  houses  must  be  uncom- 
fortable during  the  colder  days  of  the  year.  A  wood-burning  cook- 
stove  in  the  kitchen  is  usually  supplemented  only  by  fireplaces  in 
the  other  rooms.  Few  houses  have  double  floors  or  sheathed  walls, 
and  in  many  only  one  thickness  of  boards  separates  the  inside  from 
the  outside  air.  If  the  studding  is  covered  on  the  inside  to  form 
walls  and  ceilings,  matched  boards  are  generally  used  instead  of 
lath  and  plaster.  The  exterior  of  most  of  the  houses  consists  of  a 
wall  of  lapped  siding  or  weatherboarding,  but  many  houses  are  built 
of  rough-sawn  unpainted  vertical  boards  battened  to  cover  the  cracks. 
Room  partitioning  in  some  houses  consists  of  similar  rough  unpainted 
boards  which  may  or  may  not  have  battened  cracks.  Few  houses 
are  built  of  logs.  Replies  obtained  indicate  that  about  one-third  of 
the  croppers,  one-sixth  of  the  renters,  and  one-sixteenth  of  the 
owners  lived  in  houses  built  of  one  layer  of  boards.  The  houses  of 
the  other  farmers  were  at  least  partly  walled  and  ceiled  on  the  inside. 
Only  a  fourth  of  the  croppers  lived  in  houses  completely  walled  and 
ceiled  on  the  inside,  as  compared  with  three-fifths  of  the  renters  and 
seven-tenths  of  the  owner  farmers.     (Table  31.) 
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Table  31. — Comparison  of 
tenure  of  288  f 

size,  condition,  and  equipment  of  farm  divellings,  by 
arm  families,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.,  1924 

Families 
studied 

Percentage  of  families  reporting — 

Tenure  of  farm 

family 

Total 

Aver- 
age 

rooms 

in 
home 

Less 
than 

5 
rooms 

House 
walls 

1 
board 
thick 

Houses 
in  poor 
or  bad 
condi- 
tion 

Some 

fly 

screens 

Sew- 
ing 
ma- 
chines 

Pho- 
no- 
graphs 

Or- 
gans 

Pianos 

Auto- 
mo- 
biles 

Owner: 

With  tenant 

"Without  tenant- 

No. 

52 

42 

122 

72 

No. 
5.6 
4.7 
4.G 
4.1 

P.  ct. 
21 

40 
54 
G9 

P.  ct. 

2 

■10 

17 
34 

P.  ct. 
10 
14 
21 
39 

P.  ct. 

42 
43 
20 
13 

P.ct. 
98 

98 
91 
85 

P.ct. 
21 
14 

P.ct. 
44 
43 
26 
21 

P.ct. 

27 

10 

8 

1 

P.ct. 
46 
50 
24 

Cropper. 

3 

Total  or  average.. 

288 

4.7 

50  |        17 

23 

26 

92 

10 

31 

10 

26 

The  general  condition  of  34  per  cent  of  the  houses  may  be  described 
as  good;  43  per  cent  fair,  14  per  cent  poor,  and  9  per  cent  were  in 
bad  condition.  The  houses  in  bad  condition  were  largely  those  occu- 
pied by  tenants.  Unpainted  houses  and  barns  are  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  and  lack  of  paint  by  no  means  caused  a  house  to 
be  grouped  with  those  in  bad  condition.  Most  tenants  cared  little 
whether  the  house  they  occupied  was  painted  or  not;  they  were  more 
concerned  to  have  a  tight  roof  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  tight  walls 
and  floors  to  keep  out  the  winter  drafts. 

Cooking  was  generally  done  on  wood  stoves  in  the  kicthen,  but  five 
families  had  oil  stoves,  and  one  man  who  lived  alone  prepared  his 
meals  in  the  fireplace.  Only  one  family  reported  a  washing  machine. 
The  usual  equipment  for  washing  clothes  included  at  least  one  3-legged 
kettle  of  cast  iron  in  which  to  heat  the  water  and  clothes  over  a  fire 
built  out  of  doors.  Farmers  prided  themselves  on  the  excellence  of 
their  own  wells,  but  only  five  had  water  piped  into  their  kitchens. 
Some  had  cistern  water  for  wash  purposes.  A  few  who  lived  near 
good  springs  got  their  water  there.  Bathtubs  were  reported  for  only 
two  of  the  houses  and  shower  baths  in  none.  Electric  lights  were 
enjoyed  by  7  of  the  288  farmers  and  acetylene  or  carbide-gas  lighting 
systems  by  2  others.  The  other  279  homes  depended  on  kerosene-oil 
lights,  which  wrere  chiefly  of  the  inexpensive  type  having  flat  wicks. 
Screens  were  reported  for  about  a  fifth  of  the  homes,  but  in  some 
instances  the  screening  was  limited  to  the  doors  or  to  part  of  the  rooms. 

Sewing  machines  were  counted  a  necessity  in  these  Georgia  homes, 
especially  if  there  were  children.  Only  1  owner  household  with  chil- 
dren was  without  a  sewing  machine/but  11  renter  and  11  cropper 
households  were  without  machines,  which  in  some  cases  wTere  much- 
needed  because  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.  Organs 
were  reported  in  88  of  the  288  homes,  phonographs  in  30,  pianos  in  29, 
and  radios  in  only  3.  Some  homes  had  stringed  instruments  such  as 
banjos,  violins,  and  guitars. 

Most  members  of  these  families  did  little  reading;  library  facilities 
were  practically  nonexistent,  and  the  expenditure  for  books  and 
periodicals  was  small.  A  few  families  took  an  Atlanta  newspaper, 
but  county  papers  or  low-priced  home  or  farm  papers  were  of  more 
general  circulation.  Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  was  available  to 
practically  all  the  homes,  but  most  of  the  contacts  of  these  farmers 
could  be  maintained  without  correspondence  or  the  use  of  the  tele- 
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phone.     Telephones  were  reported  by  27  of  the  families,  but  some  of 
these  were  on  private  lines  connecting  only  a  few  farm  houses. 

Automobiles  were  kept  by  48  per  cent  of  the  owner  farmers,  24  per 
cent  of  the  renters,  and  3  per  cent  of  the  croppers.  Farmers  who 
had  automobiles  used  them  relatively  little  except  on  business,  and 
several  farmers  who  had  automobiles  did  not  attempt  to  keep  them  in 
running  condition.  A  number  who  had  previously  owned  cars  had 
disposed  of  them  during  the  hard  times  recently  experienced. 

DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

In  this  country  a  situation  deserves  attention  when,  in  a  population 
six-sevenths  white  of  native-born  Anglo-Saxon  stock  living  mainly  on 
farms,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  on  farms  valued 
at  less  than  $2,000  each.  This  situation  occurs  in  Gwinnett,  a 
Georgia  county  near  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  somewhat  centrally 
located  in  a  belt  of  southern  counties  where  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar. 

In  Gwinnett  and  near-by  counties  labor  is  seldom  employed  on 
farms  for  a  wage  consideration.  Farmers  and  others  with  more  farm 
property  than  their  immediate  family  can  tend  customarily  arrange 
to  have  it  worked  by  croppers  or  renters. 

Farmers  who  have  capital  sufficient  to  employ  tenants  constitute 
the  more  affluent  of  the  several  tenure  groups;  yet  to  many  of  them 
income  depends  more  on  the  labor  they  and  members  of  their  own 
families  perform  than  on  the  collection  of  rentals.  Few  among  them 
are  wealthy;  at  least  few  considered  themselves  so  in  1925,  although 
they  were  measurably  better  off  than  the  tenants  they  employed. 
Naturally  most  of  those  who  have  tenants  are  old  experienced  farmers. 
Many  of  them  obtained  their  experience  and  accumulations  in  the 
course  of  years  of  work  as  croppers,  renters,  and  owners.  As  owners 
they  farmed  first  without  tenants  and  later  with  tenants. 

Some  inherit  lands  and  position  without  having  to  farm  as  tenants ; 
many  renters  and  croppers,  however,  appear  to  be  trying  now  to  save 
out  of  earnings,  to  purchase  land, 

A  portion  of  the  farmers  accept  their  lot  as  tenants;  some  even 
prefer  to  be  tenants  because  it  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  accumu- 
lation through  self-denial  and  relieves  them  of  the  problems  of  owner- 
ship. They  have  become  accustomed  to  working  for  someone  who 
is  interested  enough  in  the  products  of  their  industry  to  provide  for 
them. 

Almost  a  fourth  of  the  white  farmers  of  Gwinnett  are  croppers. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  laborers  with  families  and  household  goods 
but  without  other  property  of  their  own.  They  live  on  farms  that  are 
owned  and  equipped  for  farming  by  other  men  who  employ  them  to 
grow  cotton  and  corn  for  the  consideration  of  a  half  interest  in  the 
product  and  allow  them  certain  perquisites  such  as  a  house  in  which 
to  live,  garden  land,  and  the  right  to  obtain  fuel  wood. 

So  general  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  as  farmers  with 
cropper  status  makes  it  possible  to  begin  farming  for  oneself  early 
in  life,  but  the  accompaniment  is  early  marriage  and  family  responsi- 
bilities. More  Gwinnett  County  farmers  start  farming  for  themselves 
with  at  least  cropper  status,  before  they  reach  their  twenty-second 
year  than  after  that  date.  The  more  ambitious  croppers  endeavor  to 
become  renters  and  land  owners  as  soon  as  possible.     Assured  of 
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employment  and  having  obtained  it  easily  without  much  capital  or 
experience,  the  less  ambitious  croppers,  however,  are  not  inclined  to 
display  the  thrift  and  energy  necessary  to  accumulate  property  and 
make  further  progress  on  the  tenure  ladder.  Still,  by  the  time  the 
age  of  45  is  reached  few  continue  to  farm  as  croppers.  Only  a  sixth 
of  a  representative  group  of  farmers  of  the  county  who  had  reached 
that  age  farmed  as  croppers. 

Working  only  so  much  land  as  could  be  tended  with  one  mule,  as 
48  croppers  did,  or  with  two  mules,  as  the  other  24  of  the  72  inter- 
viewed croppers  did,  and  having  to  share  production  equally  with 
their  employers,  the  croppers  necessarily  received  small  incomes.  Of 
the  values  secured  for  their  humble  living,  nearly  three-fifths  were 
obtained  direct  from  the  farms  occupied.  Cash  expenditures  were 
confined  rather  strictly  to  things  that  seem  essential.  In  1924,  at 
that  time  the  most  profitable  year  since  1919,  there  was  available, 
for  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  average  cropper  family  of  over  five 
members,  only  $310.  Expenditures  were  held  within  this  sum,  and 
the  margin  was  saved  or  applied  on  debts. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  white  farmers  of  Gwinnett  County  own 
their  work  animals  and  implements  of  farming  but  are  without  land 
of  their  own.  These  farmers  operate  as  renters,  giving,  for  the  most 
part,  a  fourth  of  the  cotton  and  a  third  of  the  grain  crops  to  their 
landlords  as  rent.  Farmers  who  have  saved  something  may  thus, 
by  assuming  certain  added  responsibilities,  obtain  a  fourth  more  of 
the  cotton  and  a  sixth  more  of  the  grain  than  they  would  get  if  they 
farmed  as  croppers. 

In  the  matter  of  assets  the  position  of  the  renter  is  usually  between 
that  of  the  cropper  and  that  of  the  small  landowning  farmer.  In  a 
group  of  122  renters  in  Gwinnett  County,  individual  net  assets  had 
an  average  value  of  less  than  $500.  After  a  profitable  37ear,  and 
1924  was  a  year  of  relative  prosperity  for  Gwinnett  farmers,  many 
croppers  endeavor  to  get  farms  as  renters  for  the  following  year, 
willing  to  take  added  responsibility  for  a  larger  share  of  the  crop 
in  the  hope  of  continued  prosperity.  About  a  fifth  of  those  who  had 
been  croppers  in  1924  and  who  continued  to  farm  in  1925  were 
operating  as  renters  in  1925.  After  losing  financially  during  a  series 
of  unprofitable  years,  many  renters  seek  positions  as  croppers  to 
avoid  responsibilities,  which  in  bad  3Tears  cause  them  to  lose  more 
than  they  would  lose  as  croppers.  Two-thirds  of  those  interviewed 
who  farmed  in  1924  as  croppers  had  once  been  renters. 

The  step  from  the  cropper  stage  to  the  renter  stage  and  back  again 
is  made  much  more  readily  than  the  passage  from  renter  to  owner, 
although  in  Gwinnett  County  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
operate  as  renters  have  once  been  owners.  Of  122  who  farmed 
both  in  1924  and  in  1925  (renting  in  1924),  only  3  farmed  as  owners 
in  1925;  and  a  little  over  a  fourth  had  at  any  time  farmed  as  owners, 
whereas  over  half  had  once  farmed  as  croppers.  Of  211  tenants 
farming  in  Gwinnett  County  in  1925,  40  had  once  owned  land  and  8 
still  owned  land.  The  owner  class  of  farmers  is  not  wholly  recruited 
from  tenants.  Of  110  farming  as  owners  in  1925,  41  had  never 
farmed  as  tenants,  either  as  renters  or  as  croppers. 

Few  made  any  financial  progress  while  farming  in  the  years  1920, 
1921,  1922,  and  1923.  In  a  better  year  than  any  of  these,  1924, 
after  living  very  modestly,  tenants  added  an  average  of  less  than 
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$100  to  their  capital.  Surpluses  realized  by  tenants  in  1924  were 
generally  applied  to  reduce  outstanding  indebtedness  or  were  added 
to  working  equipment  or  to  cash  reserves.  Tenants  had  seen  land 
prices  slump  for  a  number  of  years  and  generally  believed  that 
anyone  who  wanted  to  buy  land  could  buy  for  less  by  waiting  longer. 

Few  purchases  of  Gwinnett  County  land  made  during  the  7-year 
period  1918  to  1924,  could  not  have  been  replaced  since  then  with  as 
good  land  secured  at  a  lower  price.  Buyers  during  these  years  who 
paid  down  only  a  part  of  the  agreed  price  found  it  so  difficult  to 
meet  the  mortgage  payments  that  many  of  them  later  let  whatever 
equity  they  had  in  the  purchased  land  go  to  the  parties  who  held  the 
mortgages.  Such  losses  were  warnings  to  prospective  buyers,  but 
few  tenants  were  able  to  accumulate  any  tiling  during  this  period 
with  which  to  purchase  land. 

The  season  of  1925  was  disastrously  dry  until  picking  time,  when 
rains  came  that  did  more  harm  than  good.  The  1925  crop  season 
established  a  new  record  for  drought  in  the  piedmont.  At  Norcross, 
in  Gwinnett  County,  the  total  rainfall  for  the  six  months  April  1  to 
September  30,  was  6.55  inches,  which  is  less  than  the  normal  rains 
for  July  alone.     The  season  was  a  disappointment  to  most  farmers. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  1926  were  favorable  to  the  production 
of  the  crops  planted,  but  crop  prices  were  low,  and  it  was  again  diffi- 
cult for  farmers  to  show  a  profit.  Thanks  to  the  dry  weather  expe- 
rienced in  1924  and  1925  in  months  when  the  boll  weevil  normally 
increases  its  mature  number  preliminary  to  the  hibernation  period, 
few  weevils  survived,  and  cotton  grown  in  1926  suffered  but  little 
from  weevil  damage.  The  years  1927  and  1928  were  fairly  prosperous 
ones  for  most  Gwinnett  County  farmers,  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  and 
price  of  cotton  per  pound  being  quite  satisfactory. 

Residents  of  cities  and  towns  will,  in  general,  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  farm  folk  continue  on  farms  which  yield  a  living  as 
bare  as  that  of  these  piedmont  farmers.  But  farming  is  a  mode  of 
life  as  well  as  an  occupation,  and  these  farmers  for  the  most  part 
would  find  city  life  irksome,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a  relatively 
independent  outdoor  life  that  affords  self  employment  at  home  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  leisure  or  idleness.  Many  of  these  farmers 
know  of  ways  and  have  the  means  to  add  to  the  food  on  their  tables 
and  to  the  money  in  their  pockets  by  using  more  time  in  production 
and  marketing  but  ignore  such  opportunities,  continue  to  idle,  ana 
get  along  on  little.  In  view  of  the  present  relative  poverty  of  most 
piedmont  farmers  by  comparison  with  employees  in  most  industrial 
cities  and  towns  it  will  be  natural  for  many  young  people  reared  on 
piedmont  farms  to  seek  occupations  other  than  farming.  Farmers 
located  as  near  growing  cities  as  Gwinnett  County  farmers  are  to 
Atlanta  should  find  it  profitable  to  cater  more  to  city  markets. 

Many  cotton  farmers  will  defer  making  adjustments  in  their  farm- 
ing in  remembrance  of  good  incomes  they  have  occasionally  enjoyed, 
each  year  holding  expenses  to  a  very  minimum  in  the  hopes  of  a  happy 
coincidence  of  high  yield  with  high  price  of  lint.  But  the  coming  of 
the  boll  weevil  has  aecreasea  the  possibility  of  getting  a  high  yield. 
Indications  are  that  cotton  farmers  who  fail  to  readjust  their  produc- 
tion will  fincl  it  increasingly  difficult  to  hold  their  own. 
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